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THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


A  REPORT  BY  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 
GOVERNOR  DAN  MOORE,  AND  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1964-1965 


To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Dan  Moore,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina: 

I  submit  herewith  my  Report  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  year  1964-1965.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  Reports  submitted  to  me  by  Chancellor 
Paul  F.  Sharp  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  Act¬ 
ing  Chancellor  James  S.  Ferguson  of  the  University  at 
Greensboro,  and  Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell  of  North 
Carolina  State,  which  provide  you  with  a  more  detailed 
view  of  this  year’s  activities  on  each  campus. 


Cordially, 


Chapel  Hill 
December,  1965 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  FRIDAY,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1  964-1965 


The  academic  year,  1964-1965,  has  been  marked 
in  my  memory  as  a  year  in  which  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  problems  seriously  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  University  have  arisen  for  decision.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  as  we  have  studied  these  problems, 
we  have  not  allowed  them  to  divert  our  attention 
from  our  primary  responsibility,  the  forward  progress 
of  the  University. 

The  addition  of  Charlotte  College  as  a  fourth 
campus  and  the  conversion  of  the  University  to  an 
institution  composed  of  four  units,  each  designated 
by  name  and  by  law  as  having  the  status  of  a  uni¬ 
versity,  have  made  it  essential  to  reexamine  the 
policies  which  have  determined  the  responsibilities 
of  each  of  our  campuses.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
I  asked  a  group  of  nine  senior  faculty  members — 
three  from  each  campus — to  meet  with  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  to  study  our  current 
academic  policies  and  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  the  course  the  University  should  follow  to  de¬ 
velop  its  academic  and  professional  programs  to 
their  greatest  effectiveness.  This  committee  has 
been  at  work  for  the  better  part  of  the  academic  year 
and  their  report  is  now  in  the  final  stages  of  prepa¬ 
ration.  It  will,  I  hope,  set  the  general  guidelines 
that  will  assist  in  determining  the  allocation  of 
our  many  instructional  and  research  responsibilities 
among  the  several  campuses.  This  report  will  be 
presented  to  you  at  the  appropriate  time  for  your 
discussion  and  approval. 

It  is  clear  that  the  University  must  be  receptive 
to  new  and  imaginative  approaches  to  instruction, 
instruction  both  of  resident  students  and  of  the 
much  larger  number  of  potential  students  who  live 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  campuses.  This  ex¬ 
tension  of  instructional  programs  of  the  University 
to  reach  the  thousands  of  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
who  live  in  all  parts  of  the  State  promises  to  be¬ 
come  a  major  responsibility  in  the  years  ahead  and 
one  which  will  demand  all  the  resourcefulness  and 
imagination  we  can  bring  to  the  task. 


During  the  current  academic  year,  a  new  doc¬ 
toral  program  in  engineering  mechanics  has  been 
authorized  on  the  Raleigh  campus.  Engineering  me¬ 
chanics  is  a  subject  matter  area  basic  to  much  of 
engineering.  The  new  program  will  be  inter-disci¬ 
plinary  in  that  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  will 
be  directed  by  an  inter-departmental  committee 
representing  the  faculties  of  engineering  mechanics, 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  authorization 
of  graduate  work  to  the  highest  level  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  discipline  marks  another  important  step  in 
strengthening  the  entire  engineering  program  at 
Raleigh. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  University  at  Chapel 
Hill  has  been  offering  graduate  courses  in  what  is 
called  Information  Science.  These  courses  deal  with 
the  use  of  computers  in  different  subject  matter 
areas.  During  the  year  this  work  has  been  adminis¬ 
tratively  grouped  into  a  Department  of  Informa¬ 
tional  Science,  and  the  graduate  work  formerly  given 
in  several  departments  will  now  be  centered  in  the 
new  department  so  that  the  Master  of  Science  in 
Informational  Science  can  be  offered.  The  central¬ 
ized  direction  to  advanced  work  in  informational 
science,  which  the  new  department  provides,  will 
bring  new  vigor  and  direction  to  a  discipline  of 
rapidly  growing  importance. 

Consistent  with  our  policy  of  developing  gradu¬ 
ate  programs  in  all  the  major  subject  matter  areas 
offered  at  the  Greensboro  campus  as  soon  as  faculty 
resources  and  facilities  permit,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  approved  a  new 
Master’s  degree  in  French  at  Greensboro.  This  is 
now  before  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  for 
authorization  and,  when  approved,  will  represent 
another  step  in  the  development  of  a  strong  gradu¬ 
ate  program  on  the  Greensboro  campus. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  many  pressures  for  en¬ 
larged  and  expanded  extension  programs  so  that  the 
resources  of  the  University  may  be  extended  to 
cititzens  of  the  State  living  in  areas  some  distance 
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from  our  campuses.  To  assist  in  meeting  these 
needs,  a  new  program  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree 
in  Extension  Education  has  been  authorized  on  the 
Raleigh  campus.  This  program  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
pare  men  and  women  for  extension  work.  The  level 
of  competence  now  required  to  meet  the  complex 
technical  and  social  problems  in  extension  work  in¬ 
volves  graduate  study  at  least  to  the  Master’s  degree. 
This  new  program  fills  a  long  felt  need  and  will, 
we  think,  contribute  substantially  to  the  quality  of 
our  extension  operations. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT  CHARLOTTE 


On  March  3,  Senate  Bill  No.  10  making  Char¬ 
lotte  College  a  campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  under  the  designation,  "The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,”  was  ratified.  This 
legislation  becomes  effective  July  1,  1965,  except 
that  the  section  concerning  conveyance  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  College  properties  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  became  effective  upon  ratification  of  the 
Act.  Since  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  we 
have  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  Charlotte  College 
toward  a  smooth  and  orderly  merger. 

All  proposed  additions  to  the  faculty  for  the 
academic  year  1965-66  have  been  cleared  by  my 
office  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  July.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Charlotte  College 
authorized  the  President  of  the  College  to  provide 
me  with  an  official  list  of  present  faculty  members 
who  are  eligible  to  continue  for  the  next  academic 
year,  and  I  have  invited  each  person  on  the  list  to 
continue  for  another  year. 

The  proposed  budget  of  Charlotte  College  for 
the  1965-67  biennium  was  presented  to  the  Joint 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  1965  General 
Assembly  as  the  budget  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  when  we  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  March  25  for  the  University  budget 
hearing. 

I  asked  the  Attorney  General  for  advice  as  to  the 
proper  legal  procedures,  required  documents,  and 


clearances  with  other  agencies  of  State  government 
that  may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  conveyance 
of  the  Charlotte  College  properties  to  the  University. 
This  transaction  was  completed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  on  June  17. 

The  citizens  of  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  area 
are  planning  a  formal  occasion  to  mark  the  transfer 
of  authority  and  responsibility  on  July  1.  At  that 
time  you  will  become  responsible  for  the  following: 
a  campus  of  897  acres,  four  buildings  completed  and 
two  under  construction  containing  345,000  square 
feet  of  space,  curricula  and  equipment  for  eighteen 
degree  programs,  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  a 
faculty  and  staff  numbering  almost  200,  an  "A” 
budget  of  over  $3,375,000  for  the  biennium  with 
some  additional  "B”  budget  support  hoped  for,  a 
College  Foundation  with  resources  of  over  $1,250,- 
000,  and  a  projected  student  body  in  September  of 
over  1,800. 

As  the  opportunity  permits,  I  hope  each  of  you 
will  visit  this  new  campus  to  see  its  facilities  and  to 
meet  its  faculty,  staff  and  students. 


ENROLLMENT 


The  pressure  for  admission  to  the  University  has 
continued  to  increase  during  the  past  year.  A  com¬ 
bined  total  of  almost  13,000  new  applications  for 
admission  to  undergraduate  programs  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Chapel  Hill,  Greensboro,  and  Raleigh 
admissions  offices  from  residents  of  North  Carolina. 
We  are  planning  to  enroll  about  6,250  new  students 
from  this  group.  However,  it  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  previous  years  that  all  of  the  students  who 
are  admitted  do  not  come;  so,  from  15  to  35  per 
cent  more  students  in  the  various  categories — fresh¬ 
men,  transfers,  men,  women,  and  others — may  be 
admitted  to  realize  the  maximum  quota  we  have 
established.  Therefore,  we  have  already  accepted 
over  7,000  new  North  Carolina  undergraduate  ap- 
licants  to  fill  the  6,250  available  spaces.  The  pro¬ 
jected  quotas  at  Greensboro  and  Chapel  Hill  have 
been  filled,  and  1,412  at  Chapel  Hill  and  192  at 
Greensboro  who  satisfied  minimum  requirements 
have  been  denied  admission  because  of  the  lack  of 
space  and  other  facilities.  At  Raleigh,  no  additional 
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applications  are  being  accepted  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class;  however,  there  is  still  room  for  some 
transfer  students  in  upper  level  classes. 

We  expect  a  total  enrollment  of  approximately 
26,400  on  the  three  campuses  in  September,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  2,000  over  1964.  The  total  will  prob¬ 
ably  include  5,782  graduate  and  advanced  profes¬ 
sional  students,  up  16.3  per  cent,  and  20,608  under¬ 
graduates,  up  6.0  per  cent. 

This  fall,  Greensboro  is  planning  for  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  4,644  including  715  graduate  students, 
Chapel  Hill  12,068  including  3,391  graduate  and  ad¬ 
vanced  professional  students,  and  Raleigh  9,678  in¬ 
cluding  1,676  graduate  students.  It  is  possible  that 
our  estimates  may  be  upset  by  the  return  of  a  higher 
percentage  of  old  students  and  the  entrance  of  a 
higher  percentage  of  new  students  than  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  past.  If  this  should  occur,  we  will 
be  faced  with  overcrowding  on  one  or  more 
campuses. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer 
accept  all  North  Carolina  applicants  who  meet  our 
minimum  standards  for  admission  to  undergraduate 
programs.  We  want  to  enroll  as  many  qualified 
North  Carolina  applicants  as  our  resources  will 
permit.  In  the  immediate  future  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  give  priority  in  admissions  to  appli¬ 
cants  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  their  records. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 


Many  of  you  have  expressed  an  interest  in  recent 
developments  in  educational  television.  In  1962,  the 
University  took  steps  to  expand  the  existing  educa¬ 
tional  television  service  to  cover  the  entire  State. 
The  existing  station,  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  1955,  broadcasts  60  hours  of  programming  a 
week  to  an  area  of  approximately  70  miles  radius 
from  Chapel  Hill  with  a  population  of  approximately 
1,500,000.  The  authorization  by  Congress  of  match¬ 
ing  funds  for  construction  and  the  prospective 
utility  of  UHF  channels  made  it  feasible  to  con¬ 
sider  enlarging  the  network.  The  General  Assembly 
of  1963  appropriated  $1,250,000  in  capital  funds 


for  the  initial  phase  of  expansion  and  the  processes 
are  in  motion  to  activate  transmitters  in  Columbia, 
Concord,  Asheville,  and  Linville,  and  to  construct  a 
microwave  relay  facility  to  interconnect  these  and 
additional  projected  transmitters. 

We  are  working  first  on  the  transmitter  to  be 
located  at  Columbia  in  Tyrell  County.  The  funds 
are  available.  The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  issued  a  construction  permit.  Contracts 
have  been  executed.  And  construction  is  about  to 
begin  on  the  site.  Authority  to  construct  the  inter¬ 
connecting  facility  has  also  been  granted,  and  the 
work  will  begin  on  the  relay  sites  right  away.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Columbia  transmitter  (Channel  2) 
will  be  ready  for  broadcasting  in  September. 

The  remaining  channels  in  Phase  I  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  will  require  somewhat  longer  to  activate 
although  every  effort  is  being  made  to  expedite 
processes  for  securing  construction  permits.  Because 
funds  are  now  available  under  other  federal  pro¬ 
grams,  including  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Act,  there  is  some  consideration  of  proceeding 
immediately  with  Phase  II  of  construction  which 
provides  for  transmitters  in  the  areas  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Winston-Salem,  and  Franklin.  This  is  cur¬ 
rently  under  study. 

Television  holds  vast  unrealized  possibilities  for 
the  educational,  cultural,  and  economic  development 
of  our  State.  By  moving  now  to  acquire  the  basic 
essentials  of  a  statewide  facility,  we  believe  that  we 
are  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  public  schools,  other 
colleges,  public  and  private,  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  There  is  much  to 
be  learned  before  the  medium  will  be  put  to  its 
ideal  uses.  But  we  have  made  a  beginning,  and  we 
will  persevere. 


THE  APPROPRIATIONS,  1965-67 


In  the  light  of  the  projected  General  Fund  re¬ 
sources  for  the  period,  1965-67,  the  response  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1965  to  the  requests  of  the 
University  for  essential  support  of  its  program  and 
future  growth  was  encouraging. 
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CURRENT  OPERATIONS  APPROPRIATIONS 


The  appropriation  for  1964-65,  the  base  year  of 
the  requests  for  the  biennium,  1965-67,  was  $36,- 
395,074.  The  General  Asesmbly  appropriated  to  the 
University  for  1965-66  the  sum  of  $44,516,293,  an 
increase  above  1964-65  of  $8,121,219  or  22.3%. 
Appropriated  for  1966-67  is  the  amount  of  $47,- 
826,698,  representing  an  increase  of  $11,431,624 
or  31.4%.  These  increases  are  distributed  as  re¬ 
marked  in  the  following  comments. 


THE  "A”  BUDGET 


The  "A”  budget  provides  operating  funds  to 
carry  forward  established  programs  and  activities 
at  an  unchanged  level  of  service.  This  includes  addi¬ 
tional  teaching  and  staff  positions  and  materials  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  increased  enrollments.  It 
also  includes  funds  for  statutory  salary  increments 
for  non-academic  personnel  subject  to  the  State  Per¬ 
sonnel  Act  and  provision  for  the  added  expenses 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  expanded  physical 
plant. 

The  "A”  budget  appropriation  increase  for 
1965-66  is  $2,710,449  (7.4%);  for  1966-67,  $4,- 
584,662  (12.6%). 


THE  "B”  BUDGET 


This  budget  contains  provisions  for  improvement 
and  expansion  of  existing  programs,  establishment  of 
new  programs  of  service,  and  salary  increases  for 
faculty  and  certain  administrative  personnel.  The 
total  increases  in  the  "B”  budget  appropriations  are: 
for  1965-66,  the  amount  of  $5,410,770  (14.9%); 
for  1966-67,  $6,846,962  (18.8%).  These  increases 
are  committed  to  certain  purposes,  described  in  the 
following  remarks. 

Faculty  Salaries.  Amounts  of  $1,445,021  for 
1965-66  and  $2,961,055  for  1966-67  are  appro¬ 
priated  toward  the  improvement  of  the  faculty  salary 
levels.  These  increases  approximate  five  per  cent 


and  ten  per  cent  of  the  faculty  salary  budgets  for 
the  two  years  respectively.  However,  salary  increases 
for  faculty  members  are  authorized  on  an  individual 
basis  according  to  a  recommendation  and  review  pro¬ 
cedure  involving  department  heads  and  responsible 
administrative  officers. 

Legislative  Increase  of  Ten  Per  Cent  for  Non- 
Academic  Personnel.  To  maintain  the  salaries  of  all 
State  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act 
at  a  competitive  level,  the  General  Assembly  in¬ 
creased  the  salary  ranges  for  the  several  position 
classifications  approximately  ten  per  cent  effective 
July  1,  1965.  In  the  case  of  the  University,  this  in¬ 
volved  appropriations  of  $1,379,477  for  1965-66, 
and  $1,407,257  for  1966-67.  In  addition,  to  cover 
the  costs  of  salary  range  revisions  made  prior  to 
July  1,  1965,  amounts  of  $64,273  were  authorized 
for  each  of  the  years  of  the  biennium,  1965-67. 

Libraries.  For  the  purchases  of  library  books  and 
periodicals  for  binding,  an  added  sum  of  $375,000 
was  made  available  in  the  year,  1965-66.  Also,  for 
each  year  of  the  biennium  there  is  a  specific  appro¬ 
priation  of  $50,000  to  upgrade  special  library  col¬ 
lections  to  meet  the  needs  of  doctoral  candidates. 

For  library  staff  and  other  expenses  the  General 
Assembly  appropriated  $25,248  in  the  first  year 
and  $30,252  in  the  second  year  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  workload. 

Educational  Television.  Toward  the  increased 
staff  and  materials  made  necessary  by  the  expansion 
to  State-wide  coverage,  appropriations  of  $100,000 
for  each  of  the  two  years  were  granted. 

University  Professorships.  This  specific  appro¬ 
priation  of  $375,000  per  annum  is  most  meaningful 
for  the  future.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
the  University  people  outstanding  in  the  academic 
world  to  strengthen  weaker  departments,  bolster  de¬ 
partments  that  have  suffered  from  faculty  losses  in 
recent  years,  and  to  maintain  and  add  to  the  prestige 
of  our  outstanding  departments.  These  people  will 
be  carefully  chosen.  This  grant  will  allow  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  offer  attractive  salaries  as  an  inducement 
factor  in  the  recruitment  program. 

Research.  For  this  purpose,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  authorized  additional  amounts  of  $587,800  for 
1965-66  and  $6 70,500  for  1966-67.  Participating  in 
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this  increase  are  agricultural  projects  (tobacco,  pea¬ 
nuts,  nematodes,  cucumbers,  and  grapes),  minerals, 
textiles,  marine  zoology,  and  the  general  faculty  re¬ 
search  funds.  An  important  recognition  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  $50,000  and  $100,000  per  year  for  each 
year  of  the  biennium  for  research  and  research  fa¬ 
cilities  in  pure  and  applied  science,  liberal  and  fine 
arts,  and  technical  assistance  for  supporting  pro¬ 
grams.  The  allocation  of  these  funds  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  consolidated  University  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Summer  School.  In  the  recent  past,  State  support 
of  the  summer  instructional  program  has  been  based 
on  a  rate  of  $6.00  for  each  semester  hour  credit 
earned  by  North  Carolina  undergraduate  students. 
The  1965  General  Assembly  extended  this  principle 
to  apply  also  to  North  Carolina  graduate  students, 
thus  affording  a  welcome  measure  of  relief. 

Computing  Centers.  Recognition  of  the  value  of 
these  facilities  on  the  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh  cam¬ 
puses  to  the  research  and  teaching  functions  of  the 
University  was  evidenced  by  added  appropriations 
of  $250,000  per  year. 

Other  activities  and  programs  receiving  "B” 
budget  support  are: 

Chapel  Hill:  the  Honors  Program  ($20,000 — 
$20,000);  University  Press  ($10,000 — $10,000); 
Institute  of  Government,  Summer  Internships  ($18,- 
000 — $18,000)  and  Highway  Safety  Program 
($50,000 — $50,000);  School  of  Medicine,  additional 
personnel  ($92,000 — $92,000);  School  of  Dentistry 
($17,500 — $17,500);  and  North  Carolina  Memo¬ 
rial  Hospital  ($132,854— $158,064). 

Charlotte:  Student  Services  ($20,000 — $20,000); 
Nursing  Education  ($32,876 — $54,87 6);  Data  Proc¬ 
essing  Instruction  ($23,464 — $61,536);  Health  and 
Physical  Education  ($10,000 — $10,000);  reduction 
of  student- teacher  ratio  ($22,040 — $51,680);  travel, 
faculty  recruitment,  1965-66  ($5,000);  improve¬ 
ment  of  telephone  service  ($10,964 — $10,964); 
Student  Aid  ($1,140 — $1,520);  and  Salary  Reserve 
($48,000— $48,000). 

Greensboro:  Nursing  Education  ($41,775 — $51,- 
155);  Business  Office,  1966-67  ($8,844);  Arts  and 
Sciences  Graduate  Program  ($37,200 — $37,200); 
and  instructional  equipment,  1965-66  ($100,000). 


Raleigh:  Student  Services  ($7,500 — $7,500); 
Office  of  Archives  ($6,324 — $6,324);  and  support¬ 
ing  personnel,  School  of  Engineering  ($44,080 — 
$44,080). 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  APPROPRIATIONS 


To  finance  an  authorized  capital  improvements 
schedule  of  $78,007,758,  the  General  Assembly  ap¬ 
propriated  $20,367,440.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
University  to  find  the  remaining  amount  of  $57,- 
640,318  from  Federal  matching  funds,  foundation 
grants,  self-liquidation,  contributions  by  individuals, 
organizations,  and  industry,  and  any  other  legal 
sources  that  may  be  available. 

In  explanation  of  the  seemingly  great  disparity 
between  the  total  cost  of  the  authorized  program 
and  the  State  funds  appropriated,  a  circumstance 
peculiar  to  the  1965  Session  should  be  noted. 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  1965  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  current  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
reversed  the  position  of  prior  Commissions  by  taking 
the  stand  that  it  could  not  approve  capital  improve¬ 
ments  projects  not  authorized  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  even  though  no  State  funds  were  involved  in 
their  financing.  This  caused  undue  delay  in  one 
large  project  and  considerable  added  cost.  Bids  had 
been  received  but  lapsed  before  the  1965  General 
Assembly  could  act.  When  authorized  and  the  proj¬ 
ect  re-bid,  the  cost  was  substantially  higher  than 
that  of  the  original  bids. 

To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  such  a  situation,  the 
University  was  invited  to  submit  for  legislative 
authorization  a  list  of  future  projects  that  might  be 
constructed  and  financed  without  State  support.  This 
list  was  made  as  inclusive  as  possible.  Legislative 
authorization  was  obtained  (Chapter  944  of  the 
1965  Session  Laws). 

In  the  following  listings,  projects  authorized  by 
Chapter  944  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk(*). 

Chapel  Hill:  State  appropriation,  $11,572,440; 
other  sources,  $36,149,536;  total  authorized,  $47,- 
721,976.  Projects:  School  of  Nursing  building;  Law 
School  building;  English  Department  building;  re¬ 
wiring  and  renovating  MacNider  Hall;  Basic  Edu¬ 
cation  Facilities  building  (Health  Affairs);  addi- 
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tion  to  Sewage  Treatment  Plant;  addition  to  School 
of  Dentistry  building;  Cancer  Treatment  facility; 
renovation  of  New  East  building  and  Venable  Hall; 
building  for  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research;  addition 
and  renovation,  Carolina  Inn;  utilities  office  and 
shop  building;  community  center  and  service  build¬ 
ing  for  married  student  housing  area;  added  tele¬ 
phone  facilities,  Health  Affairs  area;  Dental  Sciences 
Research  Wing*;  addition  to  Davie  Hall*;  Psychi¬ 
atric  Center  renovation*;  Renal  Physiology  Labora¬ 
tories*;  extension  of  Medical  Sciences  Research 
Wing*;  Pharmacology-Toxicology  Laboratories*; 
Community  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences 
Training  Center*;  School  of  Medicine  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Center,  Stage  1*;  addition  to  Blood  Research 
Laboratory*;  Seismological  Studies  Station*;  Medi¬ 
cal  Facilities  Research  Center*;  Child  Development 
Center  at  Hospital*;  Book  Store  and  Office  Build¬ 
ing*;  increase  scope  of  Ambulatory  Patient  Care 
facility*;  residence  halls  for  2,000  students.* 

Charlotte:  State  appropriation,  $1,035,000;  other 
sources,  $993,332;  total  authorized,  $2,028,332.  Proj¬ 
ects:  expansion  of  utilities;  campus  lighting;  roads, 
walks  and  parking  areas;  maintenance  shops  and 
warehouse  building;  initial  phase  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  building;  addition  to  classroom 
building;  general  laboratory  building  and  equip¬ 
ment*;  addition  to  Student  Center. 

Greensboro:  State  appropriation,  $3,265,000; 
other  sources,  $7,095,000;  total  authorized,  $10,- 
360,000.  Projects:  utilities  renovations  and  heating 
plant  improvements;  addition  to  Student  Union 
building;  development  and  improvement  of  campus 
streets  and  parking  areas;  Forney  Building  air  con¬ 
ditioning;  Life  Sciences  building;  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriation  for  Fine  Arts  Center  ( 1963  authoriza¬ 
tion);  residence  halls  for  1,450  students*;  air  con¬ 
ditioning  original  Student  Union  building*;  student 
apartments,  100  units.* 

Raleigh:  State  appropriation,  $4,495,000;  other 
sources,  $13,402,450;  total  authorized,  $17,897,450. 
Projects:  Forestry  School  development;  Nuclear  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Engineering  Research  Center;  building  re¬ 


pairs  and  utilities  improvements;  residence  halls  for 
808  students;  renovation  of  Withers  Hall;  Forestry 
Camp  and  Laboratory  renovations;  married  student 
apartments,  135  units;  Student  Center;  renovation  of 
Animal  Diseases  Laboratory;  agricultural  research 
facilities,  Raleigh;  supplemental  funds  for  Physical 
Sciences  building  (1963  authorization)*;  Phyto- 
tron*;  graduate  laboratories  for  Engineering  Me¬ 
chanics*;  Snack  Bar  facility*;  Post  Office*;  parking 
decks  for  600  vehicles*;  Print  Shop  building*;  At¬ 
mospheric  Sciences  research  facility*;  Nematodes 
Research  facility. 


THE  SPEAKER  BILL 


The  first  time  an  administrative  officer  of  the 
University  learned  of  the  interest  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  in  the  Speaker 
Bill  was  during  the  visit  of  their  accreditation  team 
to  the  Chapel  Hill  campus  in  March,  1964.  At  that 
time,  inquiries  were  made  about  the  text  of  the  Bill 
and  its  requirements.  No  further  conversations  oc¬ 
curred  until  February  of  this  year  when  I  was  advised 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  which  is  a  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  Southern  Association.  At  that  time 
and  on  several  later  occasions,  I  specifically  asked  that 
the  Council  delay  action  to  afford  the  opportunity 
for  further  discussion  of  this  issue  in  North  Carolina. 

On  April  26,  the  Association’s  officials  met  with 
Mr.  Ed  Rankin,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  Mr.  Dees  and  Dr.  Archie  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  to  discuss  the  bill,  and 
on  May  16,  Governor  Moore,  Mr.  Rankin,  and  Mr. 
Branch  met  with  the  officials  of  the  Association  for 
further  discussion. 

On  Wednesday,  May  19,  the  presidents  of  all 
State-supported  institutions  received  a  telegram  re¬ 
porting  the  deliberations  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Commission  on  Colleges. 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive 
Council  was  meeting  on  May  19  to  consider  the 
action  reported  by  their  telegrams. 
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On  June  1 6,  1965,  the  General  Assembly  au¬ 
thorized,  upon  Governor  Moore’s  recommendation, 
the  appointment  of  a  special  Commission  on  the 
Study  of  the  Statutes  Relating  to  Visiting  Speakers 
at  State  Supported  Educational  Institutions. 


I  should  like  to  say  to  the  new  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  we  welcome  you  and  we  wish 
for  you  to  know  that  we  shall  be  ready  at  all  times 


to  make  your  experience  as  a  Trustee  as  profitable 
as  possible. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  the  University  has  had 
a  good  year  and  that  ahead  of  us  are  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  render  our  students  and  the  State  greater 
service.  There  is  much  to  be  done,  and  we  rejoice 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
will  assume  their  proper  role  of  leadership  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  this  historic  institution  that  has 
done  so  much  for  our  State  and  our  nation. 
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THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  CHANCELLORS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  PAUL  F.  SHARP  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

july  1,  1964  to  june  30,  1965 


INTRODUCTION 


An  annual  report  serves  many  purposes.  It  not 
only  summarizes  the  statistical  evidence  of  the  year 
passing  under  review;  it  also  calls  attention  to  those 
events,  personalities  and  ideas  that  appear  in  retro¬ 
spect  to  hold  promise  of  lasting  import  and  influence 
upon  the  life  of  the  University. 

Long  after  the  immediate  excitements  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  academic  year  have  spent  their  force,  the 
solid  achievements  of  the  University  reflected  in  this 
brief  report  will  live  on  in  the  work  of  those  we 
taught;  they  will  multiply  through  the  understand¬ 
ings  and  insights  that  scholarly  research  has  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  they  will  enlarge  through  the  outreach 
of  the  University  in  its  many  extensions  into  the 
lives  of  those  we  serve  throughout  the  State,  and 
indeed,  throughout  the  world. 

Student  life  came  into  the  sharp  focus  of  public 
attention  throughout  the  United  States  during  this 
past  year.  Rising  demands  by  student  leaders  for 
a  greater  voice  in  the  governing  of  the  universities, 
widespread  uneasiness  among  student  bodies  over 
the  apparently  ambivalent  commitments  to  teaching 
and  research,  and  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  tra¬ 
ditional  policies  based  on  in  loco  parentis  definitions 
of  University  responsibility  through  its  parietal  rules 
found  expression  on  this  campus  as  on  many  others. 
Long-standing  and  effective  traditions  of  responsible 
student  government,  close  student-administration  ties 
and  an  unusually  effective  corps  of  student  leaders 
prevented  these  concerns  from  becoming  the  violent 
disturbances  that  shook  several  major  campuses. 
More  important,  these  expressions  of  concern  were 
channeled  into  constructive  and  cooperative  efforts 
both  to  analyze  our  problems  and  to  act  upon  them. 


Frequent  meetings  of  student  leaders  with  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  as  well  as  with  the  personnel  deans  helped 
keep  these  channels  of  understanding  open  and 
fruitful.  However,  we  can  anticipate  devoting  in¬ 
creasing  energies  to  these  problems  during  the  com¬ 
ing  years.  With  the  uneasiness  over  our  military  in¬ 
volvement  in  Viet  Nam,  with  the  rising  concerns 
over  the  University’s  involvement  in  research  and 
teaching  and  the  appropriate  balance  for  these  essen¬ 
tial  functions,  and  with  the  obvious  restlessness 
among  students  over  the  Communist  Speaker  Ban 
Law,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  patience, 
understanding  and  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  student. 

Another  concern  on  many  campuses  during  the 
year  was  the  growing  sense  of  impersonality  and 
loss  of  individual  identity  felt  by  students  on  the 
campuses  of  large  and  complex  universities.  During 
the  year  this  University  launched  a  residential  col¬ 
lege  program  to  meet  the  challenge  of  these  problems. 
"Morehead  College,”  comprising  the  residence  halls 
in  the  Lower  Quad,  and  "Scott  College,”  comprising 
Parker,  Teague,  and  Avery  Halls,  came  into  existence 
with  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  the  students.  Posi¬ 
tive  results  already  seem  apparent.  Social,  recreational 
and  intellectual  planning  directed  to  serve  these  col¬ 
leges  as  campus  communities  seems  to  have  produced 
a  higher  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  among  our  resi¬ 
dent  students.  A  joint  student-faculty-administration 
conference,  held  at  the  Betsy-Jeff-Penn  Center  in 
December  to  consider  the  residential  college  concept, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  this  significant 
and  promising  development. 

Plans  for  a  major  reorganization  of  the  top 
administrative  structure  took  shape  during  the  year 
and  are  also  of  general  interest  to  the  entire  academic 
community.  With  presidential  and  trustee  approval, 
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these  plans  for  reorganization  will  go  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1965,  after  several  months  of  study,  investiga¬ 
tion  and  consultation. 

During  March,  1964,  a  committee  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  visited  this 
campus  to  conduct  its  periodic  examination.  The 
report  submitted  by  the  committee  emphasized  the 
need  for  administrative  re-structure.  "Serious  con¬ 
sideration  should  now  be  given  to  a  number  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  studies  and  possible  revisions,”  reported 
the  committee,  and  acting  on  this  and  other  advice 
we  turned  to  this  assignment  early  in  the  fall  months 
of  the  year.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  we  recom¬ 
mended  to  you  that: 

1.  The  new  structure  should  seek  the  advantages 
of  greater  concentration  of  responsibility  at  top 
administrative  levels  to  offset,  at  least  in  part,  the 
accelerating  fragmentation  of  responsibility  and  the 
serious  separation  of  accountability  from  power 
across  the  campus.  Facilitated  by  federal  and  private 
financing  to  categorical  and  individual  projects,  for 
example,  University  officials  increasingly  found  re¬ 
search  programs  and  policies  in  effect  before  appro¬ 
priate  reviews  and  decisions  on  this  campus  could  be 
made.  On  top  of  this,  as  the  Southern  Association 
report  pointed  out,  the  relationships  of  the  Chancellor 
and  administrative  officers  on  this  campus  to  the 
consolidated  University  were  unique  both  histori¬ 
cally  and  situationally  and  posed  unusual  problems 
requiring  exceptional  planning  in  administrative 
structure. 

2.  The  unhappy  gulf  existing  between  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  academic  affairs  and  health  affairs  should  be 
bridged  as  quickly  and  as  effectively  as  possible,  in 
fact  as  in  spirit.  To  this  end  the  responsibilities 
and  functions  of  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  the  Administrator  of  Health  Affairs  should 
be  combined  into  one  office:  the  Vice  Chancellor  of 
the  University  who  would  be  assisted  by  an  Assistant 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Health  Affairs  and  an  Assistant 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 

3.  The  administrative  changes  anticipated  in 
these  plans  would  be  confined  to  top  level  posts  and 
would  not  alter  the  structures  or  responsibilities 
within  the  various  schools  or  colleges.  Such  changes, 
and  some  have  been  recommended  by  visiting  teams 
of  distinguished  scholars,  must  require  far  more 


study,  particularly  by  the  departments  and  faculty 
members  affected  by  the  proposals. 

4.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
administration  of  advanced  studies  and  research 
throughout  the  University.  To  fulfill  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  obligations  in  these  areas,  a  Vice  Chancellor 
assisted  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  a 
Dean  of  Research  Administration  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  creation  of  this  position  also  made 
possible  a  solution  to  the  problem  posed  by  the 
Southern  Association  report  (and  by  every  other 
visiting  committee  during  the  year  as  well)  that 
"scientists  should  be  brought  into  the  higher  ad¬ 
ministrative  posts.  .  .  .” 

5.  In  addition,  the  planning  office  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  confronted  by  a  multi-million-dollar  expansion 
of  the  physical  plant  of  the  University,  should  be 
expanded  and  placed  directly  with  the  Chancellor’s 
office  rather  than  remaining  a  part  of  the  business 
office  operations. 

These  plans,  prompted  by  a  growing  recognition 
by  the  University  of  the  increasing  diversity,  variety 
and  complexity  of  its  commitments,  are  designed  to 
provide  well-defined  channels  of  decision  making 
as  well  as  to  eliminate  as  many  unnecessary  "way 
stations”  as  possible.  On  July  1,  1965,  therefore,  the 
administrative  re-structure  (shown  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  chart)  will  go  into  effect.  We  are  gratified 
and  encouraged  by  the  high  caliber  and  devotion  to 
the  University  possessed  by  the  men  who  accepted 
these  heavy  responsibilities. 

This  has  again  been  a  year  of  self-examination 
throughout  the  University.  One  University  com¬ 
mittee  examined  our  science  programs  and  reviewed 
our  scientific  personnel  in  preparation  for  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  one 
of  its  "Excellence  in  Science”  awards;  another  made 
a  thorough  and  painstaking  study  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  following  the  severely  critical  report  of  the 
American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education  that 
the  school  "must  act  vigorously  to  correct  its  weak¬ 
ness  or  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  dropped 
from  the  list  of  accredited  colleges  of  pharmacy”;  a 
self-study  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Work 
contributed  materially  to  our  understanding  of  its 
program  and  opportunities;  and  in  the  Schools  of 
Medicine  and  Nursing  long-needed  curriculum  re- 
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views  are  currently  underway,  the  former  with  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  the  John  and  Mary  Markle  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  National  Fund  for  Medical  Education. 

In  addition  to  these  continuing  self-studies,  we 
have  vigorously  adopted  the  policy  of  inviting  teams 
of  distinguished  scholars  to  the  University  to  review 
our  programs.  Early  in  the  academic  year,  outside 
review  teams  studied  our  programs  and  policies  in 
research  and  instruction  in  mathematics  and  phar¬ 
macy.  Later,  an  interdisciplinary  group  headed  by 
Dr.  H.  Stanley  Bennet  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
visited  the  campus  to  study  our  life  sciences  de¬ 
partments  and  offerings.  The  recommendations  of 
these  groups,  as  well  as  those  made  by  the  visiting 
team  of  the  Southern  Association,  are  now  being 
studied  by  the  appropriate  University  committees 
and  departments.  Many  of  the  program  and  per¬ 
sonnel  changes  summarized  in  this  report  are  the 
result  of  these  visits.  Arrangements  have  already 
been  made  to  bring  a  visiting  team  next  fall  to 
review  our  School  of  Social  Work.  We  believe  that 
these  reviews  are  helpful  tools  in  fulfilling  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  the  educational 
programs  of  the  University.  Their  reports  supple¬ 
ment  our  own  self-analyses  and  provide  additional 
and  objective  criteria  through  which  to  evaluate 
ourselves. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  effects  of  the  ill- 
advised  speaker  ban  law  predicted  by  Chancellor 
Aycock  and  the  faculty  began  to  appear.  Since  the 
University  has  expressed  its  deep  concern  over  the 
continuing  damage  that  this  legislation  promotes,  I 
shall  only  remark  here  that  all  of  us  on  this  campus 


hope  that  the  new  year  will  bring  relief  from  the 
law  and  an  opportunity  to  turn  our  full  energies  to 
the  educational  programs  and  problems  of  the 
University. 


STUDENTS 


Enrollment  for  the  fall  semester,  1964,  was 
11,303,  an  increase  of  4%  over  the  fall  semester  of 
1963,  and  included  students  from  99  of  the  100 
counties  in  the  State,  from  49  of  the  50  states,  and 
from  52  foreign  countries.  As  compared  with  the 
fall  semester  of  1963,  this  enrollment  represented 
a  9%  decline  in  freshman  registration,  a  3%  de¬ 
cline  in  graduate  enrollment,  and  a  10%  increase  in 
enrollment  of  other  undergraduate  and  post-bacca¬ 
laureate  professional  students  (see  appendix). 

The  fall,  1964,  enrollment  by  level  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  by  curricular  categories  was  distributed  as 
follows: 

Academic  Areas  Health  Areas  Totals 

Undergraduate .  7,601  (93%)  608  (  7%)  8,209  (  73%) 

Graduate .  1,858  (85%)  326  (  15%)  2,184  (  19%) 

Post-  baccalau  rea  te 

professional .  450  (47%)  460  (53%)  910  (  8%) 

9.909  (88%)  1,394  (  12%)  11,303  (  100%) 

The  opening  of  admission  to  freshman  women 
without  restriction  as  to  their  intended  academic 
programs  was  announced  during  the  year  and,  as  of 
June  30,  1965,  resulted  in  a  90%  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  applicants  for  September,  1965,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  while  the  total  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  as  freshmen  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1965.  increased  by  30%  to  a  total  of  8,665. 
In  view  of  this  demand  and  the  state-wide  shortage 
of  available  places,  it  is  gratifying  that  provision 
could  be  made  for  admission  of  some  2,300  freshmen 
in  the  fall  of  1965,  an  increase  of  25%  over  the 
preceding  year. 

Continuing  improvement  in  the  measurable  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  freshman  class  is  indicated  by  the  facts  that 
in  September,  1964,  the  average  score  on  the  College 
Board  Aptitude  Test  was  1100  (it  was  1076  in 
1963)  and  that  95%  were  in  the  top  half  (65%  in 
the  top  quarter)  of  their  high  school  graduating 
classes.  This  trend  is  reflected  also  by  the  facts  that 
in  the  fall  semester  of  1964,  503  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  (13%)  achieved  Dean’s  List  standing  as 
compared  with  301  (8%)  in  the  fall  of  1963;  and 
that  only  140  freshmen  (7%)  and  96  sophomores 
(6%)  were  academically  ineligible  as  of  September, 
1964. 

Seniors  graduating  in  June,  1964,  won  more  than 
75  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  national  compe¬ 
tition,  with  awards  ranging  from  $175  a  year  to 
$19,000  for  five  years,  to  attend  more  than  50  gradu¬ 
ate  and  professional  schools.  Included  among  these 
honors  were  10  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships,  10 
National  Science  Foundation  Fellowships,  two  from 
the  Reynolds  Foundation,  two  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  a  Rhodes  Scholarship,  one  Corning  Glass 
Foundation  Fellowship,  and  five  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Fellowships. 

Intercollegiate  teams  were  fielded  in  twelve 
varsity  and  in  eleven  freshman  sports,  involving  over 
900  students  (some  425  of  them  freshmen).  Confer¬ 
ence  championships  were  won  in  two  sports,  golf 
and  tennis,  the  latter  with  an  undefeated  record. 
Two  students  won  Olympic  gold  medals  at  Tokyo, 
two  others  were  named  to  All-America  teams  for 
both  athletic  and  academic  performance. 

The  Daily  Tar  Heel  won  the  first-place  College 
Press  Award  as  "best  college  newspaper  in  the 
Carolinas.’’ 

The  year  1963-64  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  modern  history  of  Student  Government,  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  the  extremely  able,  devoted,  imagi¬ 
native,  and  responsible  leadership  of  the  student 
body  officers.  Under  student  direction,  the  Fine  Arts 
Festival  and  the  Carolina  Forum  brought  to  the 


campus  such  notable  personalities  as  Karl  Shapiro, 
William  Schuman,  Jacques  Barzun,  John  K.  Gal¬ 
braith,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  more  than 
100  of  the  State’s  National  Merit  Scholarship  Semi¬ 
finalists  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the  campus 
for  an  extensive  and  well-planned  introduction  to  the 
academic  opportunities  available  in  Chapel  Hill. 


FACULTY 


In  the  fall  of  1964,  full-time  faculty  members 
numbered  977,  of  whom  360  were  professors,  221 
associate  professors,  237  assistant  professors,  126 
instructors,  and  33  lecturers.  Between  July  1,  1964 
and  June  30,  1965  (see  appendix),  the  President  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ap¬ 
proved  appointment  of  three  deans,  nine  professors, 
ten  associate  professors,  and  forty-seven  assistant 
professors;  there  were  nine  retirements,  three  deaths, 
and  thirty-five  resignations  (nine  professors,  nine 
associate  professors,  seventeen  assistant  professors). 

Kenan  Professor  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
Kenan  Professor  Everett  D.  Palmatier  to  be  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Advanced  Studies  and  Research,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frank  M.  Duffey  to  be  Acting  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  General 
College,  Professor  George  R.  Holcomb  to  be  Dean 
of  Research  Administration,  Professor  James  R. 
Gaskin  to  be  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  E.  Larsh  to  be  Acting  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy,  Professor  Isaac  M.  Taylor  to  be  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  and  Professor  Alan  Keith- 
Lucas  to  be  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Faculty  promotions  included  eighteen  to  the  rank 
of  professor,  thirty-four  to  associate  professor,  and 
twenty-five  to  assistant  professor. 

The  average  number  of  students  taught  by  each 
full-time  faculty  member  in  each  semester  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  health  area  programs)  has  risen  steadily 
from  80.57  in  1957  to  95.24  in  1963.  It  is  somewhat 
encouraging,  and  reflects  a  degree  of  success  in  fac¬ 
ulty  recruitment,  that  this  average  was  91.38  in  the 
fall  of  1964  and  89-31  in  the  spring  of  1965. 

As  in  every  year,  members  of  the  faculty  have 
received  honors  and  distinctions  far  too  numerous  to 
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be  catalogued  in  this  report.  The  following  examples, 
however,  will  be  illustrative  of  the  variety  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  recognitions  of  faculty  achieve¬ 
ment: 

John  Couch  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Duke  University;  Joseph  St.  Jean  was  invited  by  the 
National  Research  Council  to  represent  the  United 
States  discussing  his  specialty  with  Russians  in 
Russia;  Herbert  Reichert  was  invited  as  one  of  two 
American  scholars  to  a  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Philosophy  Colloquium  in  France  to  discuss 
Nietzsche;  George  Harper  was  invited  to  the  Yeats 
Festival  in  Ireland;  Hugh  T.  Lefler  was  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association; 
John  Thibaut  was  appointed  to  the  Policy  and  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  and  Committee  on  Psychology  in  Na¬ 
tional  and  International  Affairs  of  the  American 
Psychology  Association;  Jacques  Hardre  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French. 

Bernard  Boyd  is  the  Educational  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Mediterranean  Studies  and  led  the 
Negev  Archeological  Seminar  this  summer  to  Israel; 
James  L.  Godfrey  was  named  chairman  of  the  Duke- 
UNC  Cooperative  Program  in  the  Humanities; 
Walter  Arndt  was  elected  Vice  President  of  both 
the  Southern  Conference  on  Slavic  Studies  and  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Slavic  and  East 
European  Languages;  Marvin  Allen  was  elected 
President  of  the  N.  C.  Association  for  Health,  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  and  Recreation;  Jerrold  Orne,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  was  on 
a  three-month  assignment  in  Viet  Nam  to  advise  on 
development  of  that  country’s  library  services  and 
resources;  Dickson  Phillips  was  a  member  and  Dan 
Dobbs  was  consultant  to  the  North  Carolina  Courts 
Commission  which  drafted  the  1965  General  As¬ 
sembly’s  legislation  substantially  restructuring  the  ju¬ 
dicial  system  of  the  State;  R.  W.  Pfouts  was  chosen 
president-elect  of  the  Southern  Economic  Associa¬ 
tion;  Margaret  Kalp  completed  her  second  year  as 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Association; 
John  J.  Wright  served  as  president  of  the  American 
College  of  Preventive  Medicine;  Charles  Milner  be¬ 
came  president-elect  of  the  National  University  Ex¬ 
tension  Association. 

Dr.  Jan  Hermans,  Dr.  A.  J.  Prange,  Jr.,  and  Dr. 
W.  A.  Clyde,  Jr.,  received  Career  Development 


Awards  from  National  Institutes  of  Health;  Dr. 
Herbert  Harned,  Jr.,  was  awarded  the  Senior  Research 
Investigatorship  by  the  North  Carolina  Heart  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Dr.  Reginald  G.  Mason  was  awarded  a 
Markle  Scholarship  in  the  medical  sciences;  Dr.  Ellis 
Rolett  receieved  a  Lederle  Faculty  Award;  Dr.  Harold 
J.  Fallon  received  a  Sinsheimer  Award;  Dr.  H.  R. 
Chamberlin  was  named  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  White  House  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Special  Assistant  for  Mental  Retardation;  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  Dixon  was  awarded  a  Doctor  of  Science 
by  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland; 
Dr.  George  E.  Barnes  was  made  honorary  member  of 
the  Venezuelan  Association  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
for  "distinguished  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  sanitary  engineering”;  Miss  Elizabeth  Holley  is 
President  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association;  Dr.  C.  E.  Crandell  was 
made  President,  N.  C.  Section,  International  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Dental  Research. 

During  the  year  faculty  members  published  more 
than  25  books  and  well  over  500  scholarly  articles 
and  presented  papers  at  more  than  a  hundred  pro¬ 
fessional  and  scholarly  meetings.  The  Tanner  Awards 
for  distinguished  undergraduate  teaching  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Alfred  Brauer  (Mathematics),  David 
Brown  (Economics),  Ria  Stambaugh  (German),  and 
Charles  Edge  (English).  Fletcher  Green  (History) 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


To  provide  maximum  opportunity  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  presentation  of  new  and  existing  areas  of 
knowledge,  anthropology  and  sociology  have  been 
separated  into  distinct  departments  and  a  new  De¬ 
partment  of  Information  Science,  offering  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees,  has  been  established.  Chinese  was 
offered  for  the  first  time  by  the  Department  of  Lin¬ 
guistics  and  enrolled  150  students.  New  B.S.  in 
Statistics  and  B.S.  in  Zoology  degrees  were  approved, 
as  were  B.A.  and  M.A.  programs  in  Italian  and  (ef¬ 
fective  1966)  the  Master  of  Public  Administration 
degree  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

Reports  of  the  resident  director  of  the  "UNC 
Year-at-Lyon”  and  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
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Arts  and  Sciences,  who  visited  Lyon  in  May,  indicate 
that  the  first  year  of  this  "year  abroad”  program  was 
a  highly  successful  one,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  ex¬ 
change  arrangement  may  be  developed  for  selected 
University  of  Lyon  students  and  faculty. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  was  evalu¬ 
ated  by  the  professional  accrediting  agency,  the 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  as  "superior  in  program,  in  staffing,  in  curricular 
planning  and  implementation,  and  in  imaginative 
and  effective  leadership  at  the  various  levels  within 
the  School.” 

In  the  School  of  Education,  plans  were  approved 
for  continuation  of  the  Fifth-Year  Program  in 
Teacher  Education  beyond  the  period  of  the  Ford 
Foundation’s  grant  of  %  million  dollars,  and  several 
new  programs  were  developed:  one  for  teachers  of 
English,  another  on  college  curriculum  to  enrich  the 
Higher  Education  offerings,  one  for  prospective  jun¬ 
ior  college  teachers,  and  three  for  teachers  of  the 
mentally  handicapped,  teachers  of  speech,  and 
teachers  of  distributive  education. 

The  fully  accredited  status  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  continued  by  action  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  following  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  report  of  the  Council’s  committee 
which  visited  the  School  in  March. 

The  School  of  Law  noted  an  increase  (89%)  in 
the  number  of  students  entering  after  completion  of 
an  undergraduate  degree  and  had  the  largest  enroll¬ 
ment  (451)  in  its  history.  Of  its  students  taking 
the  N.  C.  Bar  Examination  in  August,  1964,  87% 
passed. 

In  the  School  of  Social  Work,  plans  have  been 
reaffirmed  to  broaden  the  educational  base  by  ex¬ 
pansion  in  areas  of  community  welfare  development, 
social  group  work,  and  social  welfare  administration 
and  research,  while  continuing  its  extensive  program 
of  casework  instruction.  Despite  the  application  of 
more  rigorous  academic  standards  for  admission  in 
the  fall  of  1964,  enrollment  continued  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Graduate  School  effected  substantial  changes 
in  the  administration  of  its  admissions  policies  and 
procedures,  involving  receipt  and  processing  of  appli¬ 
cations  by  a  special  staff  under  a  Director  of  Graduate 
Admissions.  The  need  for  such  an  organization  has 


become  increasingly  clear  in  recent  years  as  the 
volume  of  graduate  admissions  work  has  risen 
sharply  (e.  g.,  from  11,052  inquiries  and  2,988  letters 
of  admission  or  rejection  in  1963-64  to  13,603  in¬ 
quiries  and  4,412  letters  of  admission  or  rejection  in 
1964-65).  It  is  noted  with  gratification  that  one 
effect  of  the  reorganization  of  the  University’s 
upper-level  administrative  structure  will  be  to  re¬ 
store  the  Graduate  School  to  its  role  as  an  essentially 
academic  rather  than  an  academic  fiscal  unit  of  the 
University. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  completed  revision  of  its 
curriculum  which  wili  lay  primary  emphasis  upon 
Preventive  Dentistry,  a  concept  which  is  judged  to 
warrant  major  attention  from  the  practicing  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  public  as  well  as  from  schools  of 
dentistry.  Ground  will  be  broken  in  September, 
1965,  for  the  long-sought  and  much  needed  Dental 
Research  Building. 

A  curriculum  review  for  which  need  has  long 
been  felt  was  begun  also  in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
and  increasing  attention  has  been  devoted  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Medical  School’s  present  and  potential 
contribution  to  medical  care  throughout  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Air  conditioning  of  the  N.  C.  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  was  completed  without  suspension  of  any  on¬ 
going  functions  of  the  hospital. 

While  the  School  of  Nursing  has  been  heavily 
engaged  in  preliminary  planning  for  construction  of 
its  new  building  since  authorization  of  a  bond  issue 
to  provide  $805,000  of  the  funds  needed,  it  has  also 
continued  and  expanded  its  programs  in  undergradu¬ 
ate,  graduate,  and  continuation  nursing  education. 
As  of  the  fall  of  1965,  its  Master’s  Degree  in  Nursing 
will  be  the  only  such  degree  program  offered  in  the 
State — its  graduate  program  has  always  been  the 
only  one  in  the  State  to  be  accredited  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  for  Nursing. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  will  continue  to  function 
under  the  administration  of  Acting  Dean  John  E. 
Larsh  pending  arrival  of  the  new  Dean,  Dr.  George 
Hager,  in  January,  1966. 

The  School  of  Public  Health,  recognizing  its 
unique  responsibility  to  educate  professional  prac¬ 
titioners  trained  in  community  health  science  rather 
than  in  focusing  upon  the  health  needs  of  individ¬ 
uals,  has  continued  to  draw  its  students,  post-bac- 
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calaureate  and  post-doctoral  professionals,  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  from  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  School  looks  forward  to  planning  more 
emphasis  upon  the  application  and  extension  of 
knowledge  in  several  newly  developing  and  rapidly 
expanding  areas  such  as  international  health,  environ¬ 
mental  health,  community  mental  health,  and  popu¬ 
lation  dynamics. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


The  vital  role  of  any  university  library  in  sup¬ 
porting  and  fostering  the  teaching-research  programs 
of  the  institution  constitutes  a  continuing  challenge 
which  again  this  year  has  been  admirably  met  by 
the  University  Library.  With  resources  augmented 
by  the  generosity  of  244  individual  donors,  the 
library  has  been  able  to  increase  its  holdings  by  al¬ 
most  1%  to  a  total  of  1,533,083  volumes  and  is  now 
the  third  largest  academic  library  in  the  South  and 
is  twenty-second  in  the  nation. 

Especially  significant  are  the  advances  made  in 
resources  and  in  use  of  the  Undergraduate  Library: 
holdings  were  increased  by  more  than  33%  to  a  total 
of  41,974  volumes,  while  circulation  was  up  24% 
over  1963-64.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Undergraduate 
Library  is,  as  intended,  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  the  total  program  of  undergraduate  in¬ 
struction. 

Continued  stress  has  been  laid  upon  interlibrary 
cooperation  in  acquisitions,  primarily  with  the  li¬ 
braries  of  Duke  University  and  North  Carolina  State, 
resulting  of  course  in  multiplication  of  effectiveness 
of  research  library  resources  available  in  the  Re¬ 
search  Triangle  area.  Under  this  cooperative  concept, 
the  University  Library  in  its  research  acquisitions 
procedures  has  maintained  emphasis  upon  Far  East¬ 
ern,  Latin  American,  East  European,  and  African 
materials. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  be  able  to  report  that, 
through  generous  contributions  from  the  Hanes 
Foundation  and  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  Kenan, 
planning  has  been  materially  accelerated  for  the 
projected  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library 
Building  and  the  Special  Collections  Building. 


RESEARCH 


Research  grants  and  contracts  awarded  to  the 
University  during  the  year  numbered  391  as  com¬ 
pared  with  369  in  1963-64.  Their  total  value 
amounted  to  $14,218,622,  an  increase  of  15%  over 
last  year.  Eighty-three  of  the  391  awards  were  made 
by  State  and  private  agencies  ($1,269,457),  the 
remainder  by  Federal  Government  agencies.  Pro¬ 
grams  in  health  areas  accounted  for  260  grants  repre¬ 
senting  58%  of  the  total  value.  The  awards  included 
276  for  research  ($8,291,813),  112  for  training 
programs  ($5,008,630),  and  three  for  construction 
and  equipment  ($918,179). 

The  University  Research  Council,  from  funds 
made  available  by  State  appropriation  ($20,000) 
from  the  Alumni  Annual  Giving  Program  ($17,- 
000),  and  from  the  Smith  Fund  ($2,900),  was 
enabled  to  make  a  number  of  relatively  small,  but 
extremely  productive  grants  to  faculty  members  in 
support  of  research  for  which  funds  were  not  avail¬ 
able  from  any  other  source. 


PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


The  present  and  prospective  status  of  capital 
improvement  projects  is  summarized  in  the  appendix. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Gifts,  grants,  and  bequests  received  in  1964-65 
amounted  to  $2,885,621,  an  increase  of  20%  over 
1963-64.  The  source  of  these  benefactions  were 
alumni  (25%),  bequests  (1%),  corporations 
(30%),  foundations  (31%),  and  other  (13%).  It 
is  heartening  that  the  alumni  contributions  showed 
an  increase  both  in  amount  and  in  number  of  con¬ 
tributors  for  the  thirteenth  time  in  the  thirteen 
years  of  existence  of  the  Alumni  Annual  Giving 
Program.  The  Foundations  (Business,  Dental,  Edu¬ 
cational,  Journalism,  Law,  Medical,  Pharmaceutical) 
and  Friends  of  the  Library  accounted  for  a  total  of 
$718,483. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  need  to  increase  the  number  of  distinguished 
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professorships  in  order  to  attract  and  hold  outstand¬ 
ingly  able  and  eminent  members  of  its  faculty,  and 
a  special  committee  is  engaged  in  presenting  this 
need  to  alumni  and  friends  who,  through  gifts  of 
insurance,  bequests,  and  other  forms  of  deferred 
giving,  might  contribute  to  this  significant  area  of 
benefaction.  Thus  far,  ten  such  contracts  have  been 
established,  three  of  which  are  already  in  operation. 

While  thousands  of  loyal  alumni  and  others  have 
played  essential  parts  in  the  success  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  program,  it  seems  especially  fitting  to  mention 
those  who  so  effectively  discharged  major  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  program  during  the  past  year.  They 
are: 

John  Church . Alumni  Annual  Giving 

Harold  Essex . Broadcasting  Foundation 

J.  Harold  Lineberger . Business  Foundation 

Dr.  Ralph  Coffey . Dental  Foundation 

John  S.  May . Educational  Foundation 

Frank  Borden  Hanes . Friends  of  the  Library  & 

Distinguished  Professor  Committee 

Holt  McPherson . Journalism  Foundation 

Charles  G.  Rose . Law  Alumni 

Ralph  M.  Stockton,  Jr . Law  Foundation 

Dr.  John  Lynch . Medical  Alumni 

Howard  Holderness . Medical  Foundation 

W.  B.  Gourley . Pharmaceutical  Foundation 

John  Manning . Bequest  Program 

Hugh  Morton . General  Alumni 

Mrs.  George  Carrington . School  of  Nursing 

Committee 


EXTENSION  DIVISION 


The  University  Extension  Division,  through  its 
seven  bureaus,  undertakes  to  make  available  many 
of  the  resources  and  services  of  the  University  to 
those  outside  the  University  whose  needs  cannot  be 
met  through  other  programs.  In  the  past  year,  it  was 
possible  thus  to  "extend”  the  University  into  nearly 
every  county  of  the  State,  into  all  but  three  of  the 
fifty  states,  and  into  five  foreign  countries  in  addition 
to  the  numerous  locations  known  only  as  "APO”  or 
"FPO.”  Some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  this  service 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  following  statistics: 

Instructional  films  were  supplied  to  360  schools 


who  used  6,783  of  them.  Adult  education  films 
(5,856)  were  distributed  to  4,985  local  community 
groups  representing  participation  of  195,000  persons. 
In-service  training  films  for  mathematics  teachers 
were  used  in  40  public  school  units  by  2,500  teachers. 

Civil  defense  training  courses  and  conferences  in¬ 
cluded  instruction  of  over  1,600  persons  in  commu¬ 
nities  spread  over  the  entire  State. 

Class  instruction  was  offered  in  25  academic  sub¬ 
jects  at  centers  in  seven  towns  and  cities  beyond 
Chapel  Hill;  and  in  Chapel  Hill  this  function,  or¬ 
ganized  as  The  Evening  College,  made  freshman- 
sophomore  level  academic  courses  available  to  almost 
2,000  persons  unable  to  enroll  otherwise  for  Univer¬ 
sity  courses  because  of  employment,  domestic  respon¬ 
sibilities,  or  the  like. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  the  N.  C.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Community  Colleges,  the  division  admin¬ 
istered  a  series  of  training  sessions  for  teachers  of 
adult  illiterates  and  developed  study-discussion  pro¬ 
grams  for  adults  in  liberal  studies  and  in  citizenship. 

Correspondence  course  instruction  (April  1, 
1964 — April  1,  1965)  enrolled  2,686  individuals,  up 
4%  over  the  preceding  year.  The  greatest  demand 
was  for  courses  in  dental  assisting,  North  Carolina 
history,  English  literature,  college  algebra,  and  United 
States  government. 

On-campus  short-courses  and  workshops  for 
adults  numbered  79,  with  7,522  persons  enrolled. 
Direction  of  the  high  school  debating  program  en¬ 
listed  participation  of  115  schools  and  over  500  high 
school  students,  while  117  schools  and  some  8,000 
students  were  involved  in  the  competitive  scholar¬ 
ship  testing  program  administered  in  eight  subject 
areas.  A  two-day  workshop  on  testing  procedures, 
conducted  for  high  school  guidance  counselors,  was 
so  well  received  that  participants  requested  arrange¬ 
ments  later  of  a  three-week  conference  for  this 
purpose. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


The  1964  summer  session  (two  terms  of  six 
weeks  each)  had  an  enrollment  of  10,296,  an  increase 
of  11%  over  the  total  for  1963.  There  was  an  18% 
increase  in  graduate  and  professional  students,  8% 
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in  UNC  undergraduates,  and  11%  in  visiting  stu¬ 
dents  from  other  institutions.  More  than  300  faculty 
members  were  involved,  offering  courses  in  27  de¬ 
partments  and  schools,  and  in  six  of  these,  class  en¬ 
rollments  exceeded  1,000. 

Special  programs  were  offered  for  public  school 
administrators  and  supervisors,  for  elementary  school 
principals,  for  teachers  of  mathematics  and  the  sci¬ 
ences,  for  supervisors  of  student  teaching,  for 
teachers  of  art  and  dramatic  art,  and  for  others. 

Enrollment  for  the  first  term  of  the  1965  sum¬ 
mer  session  was  6,239,  indicating  a  probable  total 
of  some  11,000  for  the  two-term  session.  This  would 
mean  that  for  the  past  three  years  summer  session 
enrollments  have  been  about  90%  as  large  as  en¬ 
rollments  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  academic  year. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  University’s  171st  Commencement  was  held 
June  5-7,  1965,  with  1,225  baccalaureate  degrees 
awarded,  59  of  them  with  honors  or  with  highest 
honors,  and  with  graduate  or  professional  degrees 
awarded  to  574  persons.  Honorary  degrees  were 
conferred  upon  Oliver  C.  Carmichael,  Connie  M. 
Guion,  Douglas  M.  Knight,  Sturgis  E.  Leavitt,  and 
Thomas  H.  Wright  (on  University  Day,  October  12, 
1964,  honorary  degrees  had  been  conferred  upon 
Kemp  Malone,  Dean  Rusk,  and  Berthold  L.  Ullman ) . 


CONCLUSION 


This  is  my  first  report  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Chapel  Hill.  I  cannot  conclude  this  report 
without  expressing  my  gratitude  to  my  faculty  and 
staff  colleagues  throughout  the  University,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  my  administrative  associates,  whose  warm 
welcome  and  generous  assistance  made  this  first  year 
an  exciting  and  profitable  one.  We  believe  that  the 
University  is  moving  vigorously  and  purposefully  in 
extending  its  services  to  the  people  of  die  State. 
During  the  coming  year  we  believe  it  imperative  to 


make  this  known  and  interpret  its  meaning  more 
effectively  to  our  friends  throughout  the  State. 

Sincerely  yours, 


APPENDIX 


Enrollment  Comparison  for  Years 


School 

1957,  1963  and  1964 

Fall  1957  Fall  1963 

Pall  1964 

General  College  . 

. 2,383 

3,678 

3,729 

Arts  and  Sciences 

. 1,324 

2,264 

2,519 

Business  Administration  547 

628 

714 

Education  . 

.  344 

556 

554 

Journalism  . 

.  60 

76 

80 

Graduate  . 

.  98  3t 

1,875+ 

1,801+ 

Law  . 

.  223 

374 

450 

Library  Science  . 

.  40 

100 

98 

Social  Work  . 

.  54 

106 

100 

Dentistry  . 

.  224* 

223* 

221* 

Medicine  . 

.  260f 

315f 

32  3t 

Nursing  . 

.  199 

246 

235 

Pharmacy  . 

.  247 

239 

277 

Public  Health  ... 

.  150 

207 

202 

ALL  UNIV. 
TOTAL  . 

. 7,038§ 

10,887§ 

11,3038 

•Includes  Dental  Hygiene. 

tlncludes  Medical  Technology  and  Physical  Therapy. 

t Excludes  graduate  students  in  Public  Health,  Library  Science, 
and  Social  Work.  In  Fall,  1963,  there  were  186  graduate  students 
in  Public  Health,  94  in  Library  Science,  and  105  in  Social  Work, 
bringing  the  number  of  graduate  students  to  2260.  In  the  Fall  of 
1964,  there  were  190  graduate  students  in  Public  Health,  93  in 
Library  Science,  and  100  in  Social  Work,  bringing  the  number  of 
graduate  students  to  2184. 

§Excludes  credit  and  non-credit  students  in  the  Extension  Division 
and  Interns,  residents,  and  fellows  in  the  Medical  School  and 
Hospital. 

Irregular  and  Extension  Enrollment 
(not  included  above) 

(Fall  1964) 

Fall  1963  Fall  1964 


Charlotte  Graduate  Center  .  120  152 

Greensboro  Graduate  Center  .  14  12 

Winston-Salem  Graduate  Center  .  61  47 

Kinston  Graduate  Center  .  —  17 

Raleigh  Graduate  Center  .  —  13 

Wilmington  Graduate  Center  .  —  29 

Interns  and  Residents  in 

Medical  School  .  159  160 

Fellows  in  Medical  School  .  32  29 
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X-Ray  Technology  in 

Medical  School  . 

Cytology  Technology  in 

Medical  School  . 

Evening  College  . 

Correspondence  Bureau 
(Jan.  1-June  30,  1964) 


.  24 

27 

4 

3 

.  410 

342 

.1,714 

1,498 

2,538 

2,329 

APPOINTMENTS 


Faculty 

July  1,  1964 — June  30,  1965 


Dean 

Name  School  or  Department 

James  R.  Gaskin  . Director  of  Summer  Session 

John  E.  Larsh  . Acting  Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy 

Isaac  M.  Taylor  . School  of  Medicine 


Professor 

Virgil  C.  Aldrich  . 

Faustena  Blaisdell  . 

Frederick  P.  Brooks  . 

Henry  Neil  Kirkman  . 

Paul  Lewis  Munson  . 

Howard  Thomas  Odum  . 

Ralph  W.  Stacy  . 

Frank  Ransom  Strong  . 

Stanley  John  Weidenkopf . 


. Philosophy 

. Nursing 

Information  Science 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Zoology 

. Medicine 

. Law 

. Public  Health 


Associate  Professor 


Norman  A.  Coulter  . 

William  M.  Hardy  . 

William  Gray  Hollister 

Edward  J.  Kuenzler  . 

Walter  D.  Navin  . 

William  M.  Peck  . 

Forrest  G.  Read  . 

Lloyd  W.  Regier  . 

Mason  P.  Thomas . 

J.  Richard  Udry  . 


. Medicine 

. Communications 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Law 

.Public  Health  (Two  Years) 

. English 

. Public  Health 

. . Institute  of  Government 

. Public  Health 


Assistant  Professor 


Charles  B.  Arnold  . Public  Health 

Jay  S.  Birnbrauer  . Psychology 

John  D.  Burchard  . Psychology 

Edwin  M.  Collins  . English 

Howard  Cook  . Mathematics 

Marvin  Jay  Cummins  . Sociology 

Frederic  G.  Dalldorf  . Medicine 

Charles  E.  Dameron  . Law 

Aristotle  Domnas  . Botany 

Dennis  G.  Donovan  . English 

William  E.  Easterling  . Medicine 

Jorge  Ferriz  . Medicine 


Ralph  A.  Gakenheimer  .. 

Tadeusz  Z.  Gasinki  . 

William  Paul  Glezen  . 

Robert  A.  Goyer  . 

James  P.  Harkness  . 

John  William  Heintz  .... 

Jan  Hermans  . 

William  T.  Herzog  . 

Frances  J.  Hindley  . . 

Clyde  Melisse  Hogsed  ... 

S.  Kenneth  Howard  . 

Maynard  M.  Hufschmidt 

Chester  A.  Insko  . 

James  Donald  Johnson  ... 

Michael  P.  Katz  . 

Peter  A.  Lachenbruch  . 

John  C.  Lucchesi  . 

Martin  B.  Louis  . 

Frank  McCormick  . 

Jerry  L.  Mills  . 

Joseph  S.  Pagano  . 

Douglas  W.  Schoeninger 

Eric  Schopler  . 

William  W.  Shea  . 

Richard  G.  Smith  . 

Darrell  Wayne  Stafford  . 

Thomas  A.  Stein  . 

Thomas  A.  Stumpf  . 

Daniel  A.  Textoris  . 

Philip  Cutler  Thorpe  . 

Robert  James  Troyer  .... 

Robert  Twarog  . 

Norman  F.  Weatherly  ... 

William  A.  West  . 

Donald  G.  Willhoit  . 


City  and  Regional  Planning 

. Linguistics 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Philosophy 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Nursing 

. Nursing 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Public  Health 

. Psychology 

. Public  Health 

. Law 

. Public  Health 

. Zoology 

. Law 

. Botany 

. English 

. Medicine 

. Psychology 

. Psychiatry 

. Philosophy 

. Geography 

. . Zoology 

. Sociology 

. English 

. Geology 

. Law 

. Mathematics 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. English 

. Public  Health 


PROMOTIONS 


Administration 


J.  Carlyle  Sitterson  . Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University 

Everett  D.  Palmatier . Vice  Chancellor,  Advanced 

Studies  and  Research 

George  R.  Holcomb  . Dean,  Research  Administration 

Frank  M.  Duffey . Acting  Dean,  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 


Professor 


James  W.  Bawden  . 

Henry  P.  Brandis  . 

T.  Robert  S.  Broughton 

Paul  L.  Bunce  . 

Kenneth  R.  Byerly  . 

Joffre  L.  Coe  . 

Gordon  S.  Dugger  . 

Fred  W.  Ellis  . 


. Dentistry 

.Law  (Graham-Kenan  Professor) 

. Classic  (Paddison) 

. Medicine 

. Journalism 

. . Sociology 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 
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John  A.  Ewing  . 

Newton  D.  Fischer  .... 

James  R.  Gaskin  . 

James  Logan  Godfrey 

Frank  W.  Hanft  . 

Milton  S.  Heath  . 

William  F.  Little . 

Joseph  L.  Morrison  ... 

R.  M.  Nelson  . 

Erie  E.  Peacock  . 

Gino  L.  Rizzo  . 

Richard  L.  Simpson  .. 

G.  T.  Stewart  . 

Kenneth  Sugioka  . 

Isaac  Taylor  . 

John  E.  Wilson  . 

John  L.  Sanders  . 


. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Linguistics 

. History 

(University  Distinguished  Professor) 

. Law  (Graham-Kenan  Professor) 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Chemistry 

. Journalism 

. Dentistry 

. Medicine 

. Romance  Languages 

. . Sociology 

. Public  Health  and  Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Institute  of  Government 


Associate  Professor 


Don  Lee  Allen  . 

Bennie  Barker  . 

Samuel  G.  Barnes  . 

David  G.  Basile  . 

William  B.  Blythe  . 

Herbert  L.  Bodman  . 

Charles  V.  Briscoe  . 

Nora  Cline  . 

Charles  E.  Edge . 

C.  C.  Fordham  . 

Ralph  A.  Gakenheimer 

M.  David  Galinsky  . 

John  C.  Herion  . 

Max  H.  Hammersand 

Margaret  E.  Kalp  . 

Richard  A.  King  . 

William  E.  Lassiter  .... 
William  C.  McCrary  .. 

Earl  N.  Mitchell  . 

Margaret  L.  Moore  .... 

Charles  E.  Morris  . 

T.  R.  Oldenburg  . 

Ben  Overstreet  . 

Richard  C.  Phillips  . 

Edward  F.  Renshaw  .... 

Euzelia  C.  Smart  . 

Marcus  B.  Waller  . 

Yi  Chu  Wang  . 

Siegfried  Wenzel  . 

James  R.  White  . 

Matthew  T.  Wood  . 

William  G.  Wysor  . 

Robert  Zeppa  . 


. Dentistry 

. Dentistry 

. English 

. Geography 

. Medicine 

. History 

. Physics 

. Public  Health 

. English 

. Medicine 

.City  and  Regional  Planning 

. Psychology 

. Medicine 

. Botany 

. . Library  Science 

. Psychology 

. Medicine 

. Romance  Languages 

. Physics 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Education 

. Business  Administration 

. Hospital 

. Psychology 

. History 

. English 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 


Assistant  Professor 

J.  Hunter  Ballew  . Education 

Gerald  D.  Bell  . Sociology- Anthropology 


Edgar  W.  Butler  . Sociology 

Jack  E.  Blackburn  . Education 

Indra  Mohan  Chakravarti  . Statistics 

Miles  R.  Cramer  . Sociology 

Robert  P.  Fitzgerald  . English 

John  A.  Gorman  . Psychology 

Irving  Gottsman  . Medicine 

Glenn  F.  Hair . Medicine 

Howard  M.  Harper  . English 

R.  Sterling  Hennis  . Education 

Marjory  W.  Johnson  . Medicine 

Richard  W.  Kinnard  . Art 

Reginald  Mason  . Medicine 

William  J.  Murray  . Medicine 

Thomas  W.  Noonan  . Physics 

William  P.  Parker  . Medicine 

Doris  T.  Poole  . Medicine 

Harold  R.  Roberts  . Medicine 

Hugh  M.  Shingleton  . Medicine 

G.  R.  Smiley  . Dentistry 

Louise  M.  Ward  . Medicine 

Joel  R.  Williamson  . History 

Frank  Crane  Wilson  . Medicine 


RETIREMENTS 


Isabelle  K.  Carter  . 

E.  H.  Hartsell  . 

Harriett  Herring  .. 
Cecil  Johnson  . 

G.  R.  MacCarthy  .. 

H.  D.  Meyer  . 

Erie  E.  Peacock  .... 

R.  B.  Sharpe  . 

Ralph  M.  Trimble 


. Social  Work 

. . English 

. Sociology 

. History 

. Geology 

..Sociology-Anthropology 
.Business  Administration 

. English 

. Mathematics 


RESIGNATIONS 


Clyde  L.  Ball  . 

Roddey  M.  Ligon  . 

Robert  White  Linker  .. 
Maurice  A.  Natanson  . 

S.  Young  Tyree  . 

Ruth  G.  Wells  . 

Arthur  M.  Whitehill  .. 
Dorothy  Adkins  Wood 
Ernest  H.  Wood  . 


Professor 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Romance  Languages 

. Philosophy 

. Chemistry 

. Social  Work 

. . Business  Administration 

. Psychology 

. Medicine 


Associate  Professor 

James  N.  Allen  . Medicine 

Vicente  Cantarino  . Romance  Languages 

Paul  M.  Cummings  . Dentistry 
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Ralph  L.  Dunlap  . Psychology 

Lewis  Levine  . Linguistics 

James  B.  Meriwether  . English 

James  R.  Morrissey  . Social  Work 

Harry  S.  Upshaw  . Psychology 

George  P.  Vennart  . Medicine 

Assistant  Professor 

John  H.  Arnold  . Medicine 

James  D.  Buckholtz  . Mathematics 

Harry  J.  Crockett  . Sociology 

Richard  E.  Day  . Law 

Khatab  Hassanein  . Public  Health 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Haynes  . Nursing 

Robert  B.  Hughes  . Medicine 

Joan  W.  Jenkins  . Medicine 

Ramon  B.  Jenkins  . Medicine 

Karel  J.  Kansky  . Geography 


Kenneth  Jay  Lessler  . Medicine 

Rodney  L.  McKnight  . Medicine 

Donald  J.  Reeb  . City  and  Regional  Planning 

Margaret  A.  Shaw  . Pharmacy 

Donald  K.  Springen  . ...English 

Abraham  Widra  . Medicine 

A.  Stark  Wolkoff  . ....Medicine 


DEATHS 


Professor 

Samarendra  N.  Roy  . Statistics 

Robert  H.  Wettach — Emeritus  . Law 

Assistant  Professor 

Albert  H.  Amon  . Psychology 


APPENDIX  A 


Yearly  Progress  Report — Year  Ending  June  30,  1965 


Section  I,  Projects  Completed  Between  July 

1,  1964  and  June 

30,  1965 

Actual 

Project 

Date  Started 

Date  Completed  Square  Footage 

Project  Cost 

1. 

Central  Air  Conditioning — Coker,  Mitchell . 

...January,  1964 

August,  1964 

1,575 

$  147,620.00 

2. 

Utilities  Distribution  Center . 

...August,  1963 

September,  1964 

1,600 

458,205.75 

3. 

Air  Conditioning — Monogram  Club . 

...June,  1964 

September,  1964 

— 

5,089.04 

4. 

Bynum  Hall  Renovation . . 

...July,  1964 

November,  1964 

— 

93,719.70 

5. 

Addition  to  Kenan  Field  House . 

...July,  1964 

September,  1964 

7,040 

90,264.38 

6. 

Wilson  Library  Air  Conditioning,  Phase  II . 

...November,  1964 

June,  1965 

— 

103,043.34 

7. 

Psychiatric  Wing  Renovation,  Phase  I . 

...July,  1964 

January,  1965 

— 

58,105.05 

8. 

Air  Conditioning  Rooms  226,  324 — MacNider... 

...November,  1964 

March,  1965 

— 

9,867.96 

9. 

Addition  to  Heating  Plant . 

...September,  1963 

June,  1965 

6,200 

1,251,009.71 

10. 

Renovation  Ground  Floor — MacNider . September,  1964 

TOTAL . 

June,  1965 

16,415 

286,998.34 

$2,503,923.25 

Section  II,  Projects  Under  Construction  Between  July  1,  1964  and  June  30,  1965 


Project 

Date  Started 

Completion  Date 

Square  Footage 

Budgeted  Cost 

1.  Chase  Cafeteria . 

September,  1965 

46,500 

$1,110,976 

2.  Carmichael  Auditorium . 

October,  1965 

65,500 

1,724,923 

3.  Morrison  Residence  Hall . 

September,  1965 

221,000 

2,544,000 

4.  Wilson  Hall  Addition . 

5.  Air  Conditioning  Memorial  Hospital 

October,  1965 

58,362 

1,591,377 

and  Dental  School . 

July,  1965 

— 

2,394,508 

6.  Phillips  Hall  Renovation . 

TOTAL . 

September,  1965 

..  391,362 

537,550 

$9,903,334 
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Section  III,  Projects  Proposed  or  in  Design  Between  July  1,  1964  and  June  30,  1965 


Estimated. 

Project  Starting  Date 

1.  Ambulatory  Patient  Care  Facility . October,  1965 

2.  House  Undergraduate  Library . January,  1966 

3.  Graham  .  Student  Union . January,  1966 

4.  Book  Exchange — Office  Building . January,  1966 

5.  Dental  Science  Research  Building . August,  1965 

6.  Psychiatric  Wing  Renovation,  Phase  II . July,  1965 

7.  Addition  to  Davie  Hall . September,  1965 


Estimated 
Completion  Date 
September,  1968 
June,  1967 
June,  1967 
June,  1967 
January,  1967 
September,  1965 
March,  1967 


8.  Child  Development  Center . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

9.  New  East  Building  Renovations . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

10.  Venable  Hall  Renovations . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

11.  Law  School  Building . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

12.  Residence  Halls  for  2,000  Students . Preliminary  Stage 

13.  English  Department  Building . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

14.  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research  Facility . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

15.  Utilities  Office  and  Shop  Building . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

16.  Additions  and  Renovations  to  Carolina  Inn . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

17.  Community  Center  and  Service  Building . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

18.  Telephone  Facilities  for  Health  Affairs . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

19.  Seismological  Studies  Station  for  Geology . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

20.  Rewiring  MacNider  Hall . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

21.  Basic  Education  Building — Health  Affairs . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

22.  School  of  Nursing  Building . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

23.  Addition  to  Sewage  Treatment  Plant . Preliminary  Planning  Stage 

TOTAL . 


Square  Footage  Estimated  Cost 


215,000 

$  7,500,000 

60,000 

1,315,000 

100,000 

2,000,000 

161,280 

3,225,000 

43,000 

1,344,000 

3,500 

59,000 

63,780 

new  1,617,000 

8,658 

renov. 

2,176,000 

19,840 

140,000 

7,220 

165,000 

94,000 

1,880,000 

424,000 

6,000,000 

51,300 

950,000 

20,000 

530,000 

16,000 

235,000 

49,100 

1,200,000 

6,360 

135,000 

6,000 

655,000 

450 

40,000 

— 

250,000 

249,660 

7,630,000 

69,560 

1,535,000 

— 

350,000 

1,668,708 

$40,831,000 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  GREENSBORO 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  BY  ACTING  CHANCELLOR  JAMES  S.  FERGUSON 
FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1965 


INTRODUCTION 


The  1964-1965  School  Year  has  been  in  many 
ways  an  unusual  one  for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro.  On  November  1,  1964, 
Chancellor  Otis  A.  Singletary  was  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  in  order  that  he  might  accept  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Director  of  the  National  Job  Corps  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  writer  was 
named  Acting  Chancellor.  Dr.  Singletary  was  avail¬ 
able  from  time  to  time  to  give  invaluable  aid  and 
counsel,  and  he  joined  in  on-going  planning  for  the 
institution.  Consequently,  continuity  in  administra¬ 
tion  was  maintained. 

The  University  continued  to  make  progress  to¬ 
ward  meeting  its  increased  responsibilities  under  the 
North  Carolina  Higher  Education  Act  of  1963.  It 
became  coeducational  at  all  levels;  its  enrollment 
grew;  it  expanded  its  graduate  and  professional  pro¬ 
grams.  Furthermore,  the  General  Assembly  of  1965, 
acting  on  the  recommendations  of  Governor  Dan  K. 
Moore,  gave  heartening  support  to  the  University  in 
its  new  undertakings.  At  the  same  time  the  insti¬ 
tution  faced  a  number  of  serious  problems  growing 
out  of  the  Visiting  Speakers  Law  of  1963. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  report  to  provide  a  fac¬ 
tual  account  of  the  year’s  developments,  cite  specific 
problems  encountered,  and  identify  the  principal 
needs  of  the  institution. 


THE  STUDENTS 


The  fall  semester  of  1964  brought  a  continuation 
of  the  trend  toward  increasing  enrollments  on  the 
Greensboro  Campus,  the  total  of  students  at  the 


collegiate  level  being  4,249,  excluding  those  persons 
registered  for  Extension  Work.  (See  Appendix  I 
for  specific  enrollment  figures  for  1964-1965.)  This 
figure  represents  a  growth  of  35.4  per  cent  in  a 
period  of  three  years. 

Applications  for  admission  in  September,  1964, 
increased  by  19  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
This  fact  was  a  reflection  not  only  of  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  in 
North  Carolina  but  also  of  a  growth  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  such  students  applying  to  the  University 
in  Greensboro.  Since  I960  the  total  number  of  appli¬ 
cations  has  increased  by  40  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  applications  was  uneven,  those  in 
the  Commercial  and  Nursing  programs  actually 
showing  a  slight  decrease.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  principal  growth  in  enrollment  was  in  the  first- 
year  class,  the  increment  over  1963  being  241  new 
students. 

A  modest  beginning  was  made  in  the  admission 
of  men  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Eighty-four  of 
the  125  males  who  applied  as  freshmen  or  transfers 
met  University  admission  standards  and  66  actually 
enrolled.  There  were  216  men  registered  in  the 
Graduate  School,  thus  giving  a  total  of  282  male 
registrants  on  the  Greensboro  Campus  in  September, 
1964.  Applications  of  men  at  both  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels  for  the  fall  of  1965  are  showing 
a  substantial  increase. 

The  quality  of  the  entering  freshman  class  was 
demonstrably  higher  than  that  of  its  predecessors. 
Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  new  group  ranked  in  the 
top  quarter  of  their  high  school  classes  and  all  of 
the  remaining  eight  per  cent  were  in  the  upper  half. 
Scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Verbal  and 
Mathematical  sections  combined)  averaged  1038  as 
compared  to  1017  in  1963.  This  improvement  stems 
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in  part  from  the  fact  that  scarcity  of  dormitory  space 
tends  to  elevate  standards  for  admission,  since  assign¬ 
ment  of  rooms  is  based  on  the  predicted  grade  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  applicants.  A  distressing  corollary  to  this 
statement  is  that  a  sizeable  number  of  students  who 
qualify  for  admission  must  be  turned  away. 

Cancellations  by  applicants  who  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  for  enrollment  stood  at  33.1  per  cent  in  1964 
as  compared  to  34.9  per  cent  in  1963.  Satisfaction 
over  this  decline  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  can¬ 
cellation  rate  among  above-average  students  from 
North  Carolina  once  more  showed  an  increase.  The 
availability  of  superior  scholarships  at  other  insti¬ 
tutions  appears  to  be  the  chief  explanation  of  the 
decision  of  these  students  not  to  enroll  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  Even  though 
the  institution  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
development  of  its  scholarship  program,  it  must 
make  an  even  greater  effort  to  provide  grants-in-aid 
and  must  identify  at  an  early  stage  those  students 
needing  substantial  help. 

The  year  1964-1965  brought  further  evidence  of 
the  strength  and  responsibility  of  student  government 
on  the  Greensboro  Campus  of  the  University.  The 
wisdom  of  the  court  reform  of  1963-1964  was  borne 
out  by  increased  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the 
Judicial  Council  in  the  current  year.  Student  leaders 
continued  a  program  of  examining  their  system  of 
government,  seeking  to  eliminate  inconsistencies  and 
to  clarify  the  rationale  of  their  practice.  Student  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  successful  in  promoting  effective 
communications  between  student  body  and  admin¬ 
istration  and  has  been  a  positive  factor  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  student  concerns  in  public  affairs,  both  local 
and  national. 

Growth  in  enrollment  has  once  more  produced 
pressure  in  the  realm  of  housing.  The  use  of  three- 
girl  rooms  was  extensive  in  1964-1965  and  promises 
to  be  even  more  so  in  the  coming  year.  An  appraisal 
of  the  system  of  residence  counseling  was  carried  out 
with  a  view  to  coping  with  the  academic  and  emo¬ 
tional  problems  that  might  be  spawned  by  crowded 
conditions.  The  University  needs  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  secure  additional  housing. 

The  University  is  completing  its  first  full  year  of 
using  the  food  services  of  the  ARA  Slater  Company. 


I  am  happy  to  report  that  student  reaction  has  been 
favorable.  Indeed,  there  has  been  general  satisfaction 
with  the  system. 

Elliott  Hall,  the  Student  Union,  has  had  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  educational  program  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Cultural  events  there  have  been  planned 
with  a  view  to  supporting  academic  programs  and 
other  activities  on  the  campus.  Programs  sponsored 
by  the  Lecture-Entertainment  Committee  have  been 
varied  and  of  high  quality,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
report  that  attendance  at  these  functions  is  increasing. 
The  return  of  the  National  Repertory  Theatre  and 
the  appearance  of  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Harriett  Elliott  Lectures  provided 
high  points  of  interest  in  the  year’s  activities. 

The  major  change  in  the  Placement  Office  this 
year  was  the  increased  use  of  the  office  by  graduate 
students.  The  growing  demand  for  college  teachers 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  registering 
openings  gave  advanced  degree  recipients  a  wide 
choice  of  job  opportunities.  The  office  is  partici¬ 
pating  actively  in  the  work  of  the  North  Carolina 
branch  of  the  Association  for  the  Staffing  of  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities,  particularly  in  developing 
closer  contacts  with  North  Carolina  public  school 
superintendents  and  principals  and  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans,  and  self-help 
jobs  continue  to  exceed  the  resources  available.  Self- 
help  applications  numbered  1,332;  assignments  to¬ 
taled  713.  However,  federal  programs,  especially  the 
Work-Study  plan  as  sponsored  originally  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  are  helping  to  close  the 
gap.  The  annual  allotment  for  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Program  has  grown  in  six  years  from 
$25,000  to  $89,000.  During  1964-1965  the  Scholar¬ 
ship  Committee  made  530  grants-in-aid,  most  of 
which  covered  the  cost  of  tuition.  In  addition,  32 
students  held  more  valuable  scholarships  that  had 
been  awarded  from  University-controlled  funds  on 
a  competitive  basis.  The  chief  need  for  additional 
scholarships  at  present  is  to  serve  above-average  stu¬ 
dents  from  middle-income  families.  This  group  is 
being  attracted  in  increasing  numbers  to  other  in¬ 
stitutions  with  superior  scholarship  opportunities  to 
offer. 
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THE  FACULTY 


In  the  fall  of  1964  there  were  255  members  of 
the  faculty,  234  of  whom  served  full-time  and  21 
part-time.  Of  the  total  faculty  47.9  per  cent  held 
earned  doctorates  and  another  48.3  per  cent  the 
master’s  degree,  or  equivalent.  The  distribution  of 
full-time  faculty  by  rank  was  as  follows: 


Professor  .  46 

Associate  Professor  .  54 

Assistant  Professor  .  56 

Instructor  .  65 

Lecturer  .  13 

Total  . 4234 


In  addition,  there  were  32  teaching  fellows  and  42 
graduate  assistants  who  aided  in  instruction. 

Considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
strengthening  of  departments  in  the  natural  sciences 
in  anticipation  of  greater  demand  for  such  courses 
by  male  students  and  also  with  the  expectation  that 
graduate  programs  in  these  fields  will  develop.  Dr. 
Walter  Puterbaugh  became  head  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry.  In  midyear  Dr.  Eldon  E.  Posey  was 
made  head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dr.  Anne  Lewis  Anderson,  whose  resignation 
following  marriage  terminated  more  than  nineteen 
years  of  worthy  service  to  the  University.  Dr.  Clifton 
Bob  Clark  will  begin  his  work  as  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Physics  in  the  fall  of  1965,  replacing  Dr. 
Anna  Joyce  Reardon,  who  at  her  own  request  was 
relieved  of  duties  as  head  of  the  department  so  that 
she  might  return  to  full-time  teaching.  These  depart¬ 
ments  were  expanded  further  through  the  addition 
of  assistant  and  associate  professors  to  each  of  them. 

In  1964-1965  there  were  12  new  professorial  ap¬ 
pointments  of  which  4  were  professors,  2  associate 
professors,  and  6  assistant  professors.  In  addition, 
there  were  36  new  instructors  and  lecturers.  Several 
distinguished  visiting  scholars  added  strengths  to  the 
faculty.  Dr.  Richard  Current  was  the  Alumni  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Visiting  Professor  in  American  History. 
Dr.  Persia  Campbell  was  Kathleen  Price  Bryan  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Financial  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  will  return  in  this  same  position  in 
1965-1966.  The  Asian  Studies  Program  was  strength¬ 


ened  by  two  distinguished  John  Hay  Whitney-Ful- 
bright  Scholars,  each  of  whom  spent  one  semester 
on  campus.  Dr.  Ineko  Kondo,  Professor  of  Literature 
at  Tsuda  College,  Tokyo,  was  visiting  Professor  of 
Japanese  Literature.  Dr.  K.  N.  Jayatilleke,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Buddhist  scholar  from  the  University  of 
Ceylon,  held  an  appointment  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy. 

There  were  numerous  other  visiting  scholars  and 
lecturers  on  the  campus  for  short  periods  of  time. 
Outstanding  among  these  were  the  Honorable  Luther 
Hodges,  former  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Dr.  Roger 
Shattuck,  humanist;  Dr.  Edward  L.  Tamm,  Nobel 
Prize  winner  in  the  field  of  medicine;  Professor  Erich 
Kahler,  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  at 
Princeton;  Dr.  Hannah  Arendt,  political  theorist. 
Speakers  in  the  area  of  creative  arts  were  Frances 
Gray  Patton,  short  story  writer;  Lael  Wertenbaker, 
novelist;  Eva  La  Gallienne,  theatrical  producer  and 
actress;  Jean  Stafford,  novelist;  and  W.  D.  Snodgrass, 
poet. 

A  number  of  the  faculty  have  received  national 
and  regional  professional  recognition  or  have  been 
elected  to  positions  of  responsibility.  Mr.  Randall 
Jarrell,  Professor  of  English,  was  made  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Academy  of  American  Poets,  and  was  also  the 
recipient  of  the  $5,000  Ingram  Merrill  Foundation 
Award  in  Literature  for  1964.  Dr.  Lois  Edinger, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  served  as  President 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Howe,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  was  Second 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Miss  Mereb  E.  Mossman,  Dean  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty,  served  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  She  was  also  elected  Second 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Edu¬ 
cation.  Dr.  Lee  Rigsby,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music, 
was  First  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Division  of 
the  Music  Teachers  National  Association.  Dr.  Elaine 
Burgess,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  was  made 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Southern  Sociological  So¬ 
ciety.  Dr.  Herman  D.  Middleton,  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Drama  and  Speech,  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Southeastern  Theatre  Conference, 
and  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Speech  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Five  faculty  members  were  given  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence,  one  to  accept  an  appointment  as  a  Fulbright 
lecturer,  one  on  a  post-doctoral  National  Science 
Foundation  fellowship,  one  as  a  recipient  of  a  post¬ 
doctoral  fellowship  in  the  Cooperative  Program  in 
the  Plumanities  conducted  by  Duke  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  one 
as  an  exchange  professor  in  Germany.  In  addition, 
Dr.  Warren  Ashby,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  was  on  leave  to  serve  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  India  as  the  Associate 
Director  of  International  Conferences  and  Seminar 
Programs  for  Southern  Asia. 

Three  instructors  received  fellowships  to  enable 
them  to  complete  doctoral  programs:  one,  a  Dan- 
forth  fellowship;  another,  a  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  fellowship;  and  the  other,  a  Fulbright  re¬ 
search  grant. 

Two  faculty  members  held  appointments  in  1965 
for  summer  work  in  India,  one  under  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  other  under  Fulbright 
auspices. 

The  second  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence  Awards 
were  made  to  two  members  of  the  faculty  at  the 
Honors  Convocation  held  in  May.  Miss  Marguerite 
Felton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Bryant,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Department,  were  the  recipients. 

The  Speaker  Ban  Law  has  had  a  damaging  effect 
on  faculty  morale,  and  it  has  been  a  negative  factor 
in  faculty  recruitment.  Retention  of  this  measure 
will  hamper  seriously  the  efforts  of  this  institution 
to  meet  its  growing  obligations  as  a  University. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  appointments,  promo¬ 
tions,  leaves  of  absence,  retirements,  and  resignations, 
see  Appendix  II,  Personnel  Information. 


UNDERGRADUATE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Most  of  the  curricular  changes  made  in  1964- 
1965  were  focused  upon  strengthening  and  redesign¬ 
ing  senior  college  work  and  developing  new  ad¬ 
vanced  undergraduate-graduate  offerings.  During 
the  year  the  curriculum  committee  of  the  faculty 
approved  of  modifications  in  a  total  of  78  existing 
courses  in  ten  departments  and  schools.  In  addition, 


24  new  courses  were  approved,  of  which  15  were  at 
the  advanced  undergraduate-graduate  level. 

The  Chemistry  Department  reworked  all  of  its 
departmental  offerings  to  bring  courses  and  sequences 
into  line  with  current  developments  in  the  field. 
Several  other  departments  are  presently  in  this 
process.  The  School  of  Education  presented  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  interdepartmental  major  in  Early  Child¬ 
hood  Education. 

The  study  of  academic  regulations  noted  in  last 
year’s  annual  report  has  continued,  further  efforts 
being  made  to  make  them  consistent  with  the  insti¬ 
tution’s  educational  goals.  These  have  included 
policy  and  procedural  changes  relative  to  withdrawal 
of  students  from  the  University  during  the  academic 
year,  the  University  calendar,  the  examination  sched¬ 
ule,  space  utilization,  class  scheduling,  and  course 
loads. 

The  Teacher  Education  Council  has  given  con¬ 
tinuous  direction  to  all  developments  in  the  teacher 
education  program.  An  institutional  self-study  based 
on  the  new  approved  guidelines  for  certification  of 
public  school  teachers  in  North  Carolina  was  com¬ 
pleted  under  the  direction  of  the  Council.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1964,  an  evaluation  committee  appointed  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  visited 
the  campus.  On  the  basis  of  its  recommendations 
and  action  taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on 
June  3,  1965,  this  institution  will  certify  teachers 
in  North  Carolina  under  the  approved  program  ap¬ 
proach  effective  with  the  school  year  1965-1966. 

The  four-year  honors  program  has  developed 
new  strengths  through  innovations  and  experimenta¬ 
tion.  A  staff  of  faculty  advisers  for  honors  students 
has  been  established  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  counseling  and  advising  system.  New  honors 
sections  have  been  added  and  new  subject  matter 
areas  have  been  included  in  honors  work. 

In  the  area  of  the  fine  arts,  the  residence  of  the 
National  Repertory  Theatre  on  this  campus  for 
approximately  a  month  in  the  fall  of  1964  enabled 
several  departments  to  utilize  playwrights,  producers, 
and  actors  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  instructional 
program.  This  company  will  again  be  in  residence 
for  one  month  in  the  fall  of  1965. 

This  institution  has  a  long  record  of  concern 
for  effective  teaching  and  for  individual  students. 
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The  steady  increase  in  the  size  of  the  undergraduate 
student  body,  plus  expansion  of  graduate  enrollment 
and  of  graduate  programs,  could  endanger  the  tra¬ 
ditional  strengths.  To  offset  the  possible  negative 
effects  of  emphasis  on  graduate  work  plus  larger 
undergraduate  classes,  we  are  striving  to  build  a 
a  faculty  concerned  with  teaching  as  well  as  research. 
Care  is  taken  to  utilize  all  of  the  faculty  at  all  levels 
of  instruction,  senior  members  of  the  faculty  fre¬ 
quently  being  assigned  to  teach  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  courses.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  faculty  that 
effective  teaching  in  the  lower  college  will  enable 
more  students  to  engage  in  independent  study  in 
the  senior  college.  When  graduate  students  are  used 
in  laboratory  or  studio  instruction,  it  is  under  the 
guidance  of  a  senior  member  of  the  department  in¬ 
volved.  There  has  been  some  examination  of  new 
uses  of  these  assistants  as  support  for  senior  faculty 
who  retain  primary  instructional  responsibility.  The 
acute  shortage  of  available  university  faculty  makes 
it  mandatory  that  we  use  the  strengths  of  those  we 
have  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  greatest  number  of 
students. 

To  offset  the  possibility  that  a  great  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  undergraduate  student  body  will  mean 
less  concern  for  individual  students,  the  University 
has  continued  to  study  its  system  of  academic  coun¬ 
seling.  During  the  past  year  the  Associate  Dean, 
in  charge  of  this  program,  has  attended  residence 
hall  meetings  in  every  dormitory  on  campus  in  an 
effort  to  acquaint  all  students  with  the  counseling 
services  available  to  them.  During  1964  a  summer 
orientation  program  was  established  for  all  freshmen 
entering  the  following  fall.  This  was  so  effective 
that  it  is  being  continued.  The  office  of  the  Associate 
Dean  has  recently  published  an  "Academic  Guide 
for  Freshmen”  to  help  incoming  students  in  planning 
their  individual  programs.  The  University  Counsel¬ 
ing  Center,  which  provides  both  vocational  and 
personal  counseling,  has  been  expanded.  Tire  Read¬ 
ing  Improvement  Program  has  also  continued  to 
grow.  During  the  academic  year  1964-1965,  217 
students  took  advantage  of  this  program. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


In  1964-1965  the  Graduate  School  continued  the 
rapid  growth  that  was  begun  in  September,  1962,  as 
is  reflected  in  the  following  summary: 


Semester 

Women 

Men 

Total 

Fall,  1962 

292 

105 

397 

Spring,  1963 

265 

115 

380 

Fall,  1963 

333 

154 

487 

Spring,  1964 

329 

180 

509 

Fall,  1964 

379 

216 

595 

Spring,  1965 

407 

203 

610 

The  head  count  in  September,  1964,  showed  a  22 
per  cent  increase  over  the  fall  of  1963,  and  the  spring 
semester  of  1965  registered  a  gain  of  18  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  term  of  the  previous  year. 
The  two-year  gain  in  enrollment,  as  measured  by  the 
fall  semesters  of  1962  and  1964,  was  49-9  per  cent. 
Men  comprised  36  per  cent  of  the  registration  in 
the  fall  and  35  per  cent  of  the  spring  of  1964-1965, 
as  compared  to  32  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
fall  and  an  identical  35  per  cent  of  that  in  the 
spring  of  1963-1964. 

Summer  registration  for  graduate  study  also  con¬ 
tinued  to  climb,  men  making  up  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  the  enrollment  than  during  the  regular 
session.  Enrollment  for  the  last  two  summers  was 
as  follows: 


Summer 

Women 

Men 

Total 

1963 

580 

57 

637 

1964 

545 

116 

661 

At  the  June,  1965  Commencement,  one  person 
was  awarded  the  PhD.  degree  by  the  University  at 
Greensboro  and  103  master’s  degrees  were  granted, 
as  follows: 


Master  of  Arts .  8 

Master  of  Education  . 54 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  . 12 

Master  of  Music  .  4 

Master  of  Science  .  5 


Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  . 11 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  9 

The  104  advanced  degrees  given  in  1965  exceeded 
the  number  awarded  in  1964  by  16,  an  increase  of 
18  per  cent. 
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A  Master  of  Arts  degree  program  in  French  was 
added  to  die  Graduate  School’s  offerings.  The  first 
students  will  enroll  in  diis  curriculum  in  the  fall  of 
1965.  An  interdepartmental  program  was  developed 
to  prepare  teachers  for  community  colleges.  The 
School  of  Education  also  secured  approval  for  a  new 
major  concentration  in  School  Librarianship. 

At  year’s  end  the  Graduate  Administrative  Board 
had  under  consideration  doctoral  proposals  in  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Physical  Education  as  well  as  an  extension 
of  the  Ph.D.  program  in  Home  Economics. 

The  following  persons  or  departments  were  suc¬ 
cessful  during  1964-1965  in  securing  the  designated 
sponsorship  for  their  research  or  special  programs 
under  proposals  that  were  filed  through  the  Graduate 
School  Office: 

Paul  E.  Lutz  (Biology) 

National  Science  Foundation,  $25,000  (2  yrs.) 

James  F.  Wilson  (Biology) 

National  Science  Foundation,  $5,700  (summer  1965) 
Department  of  Biology  (Institute  for  College  Teachers  of 
Biology) 

National  Science  Foundation,  $49,930  (summer  1965) 
Department  of  Chemistry  (Undergraduate 
Institutional  Scientific  Equipment) 

National  Science  Foundation,  $4,700  (2  yrs.) 
Department  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 

and  Mathematics  (In-Service  Institute  for  Teachers) 
National  Science  Foundation,  $24,740  (1  yr.) 

In  addition,  other  grants  reported  to  the  office 
included  $65,700  for  Project  Headstart  under  the 
program  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  $1,620  for  undergraduate  training  in  Psy¬ 
chology,  and  $10,774  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  an  Institutional  Grant.  Thus,  total 
new  grants  reported  to  the  Graduate  Office  and  ap¬ 
proved  amounted  to  $188,164. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  EXTENSION 


During  the  1964-1965  academic  year,  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Division  of  the  University  at  Greensboro 
served  approximately  10,000  citizens  of  the  state 
through  credit  and  non-credit  courses,  institutes, 
seminars,  conferences,  workshops,  day  camps  and 
clinics.  In  addition  to  off-campus  credit  courses 
offered  in  surrounding  communities,  the  Extension 


Division  has  provided  both  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  work  by  means  of  television  for  in-service 
teachers  and  the  lay  public  in  a  wide  viewing  area. 
Once  more  services  were  extended  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  the  western  Piedmont  and  to  the  mountain 
areas  of  the  state  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Charlotte  Public  Schools  and  Asheville-Biltmore 
College.  An  expanded  program  of  continuing  edu¬ 
cation  has  led  to  the  organization  of  classes  in  art, 
drama,  interior  design,  landscape  design,  personal 
finance,  current  affairs,  and  political  science. 

Care  is  taken  to  assure  quality  in  all  credit  in¬ 
struction.  Faculty  members  must  meet  the  same 
standards  that  apply  to  on-campus  teaching.  Ad¬ 
mission  standards  for  students  are  identical  to  those 
applied  to  resident  students. 

The  Extension  Division  has  also  been  of  service 
in  organizing  programs  for  pre-college  age  groups. 
The  Summer  Day  Camp,  the  Summer  String  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  Creative  Dramatic  Program  for  children, 
and  English  Review  are  examples.  The  Division  has 
also  scheduled  the  use  of  campus  buildings  for  meet¬ 
ings  of  off-campus  groups,  thus  increasing  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  services  to  the  community  and  improving 
the  public’s  acquaintance  with  the  University.  Some 
forty  groups  of  this  nature  have  been  provided  ac¬ 
commodations  in  the  last  year. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  Development  Program  had  an  impressive 
record  of  achievement  in  1964-1965.  Once  again  an 
important  part  of  its  success  was  due  to  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Alumni  Association  which  carried  on  an 
energetic  program  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
William  S.  Joyner,  President  of  the  Association;  Miss 
Barbara  Parrish,  Alumni  Secretary;  and  the  members 
of  the  Alumni  Board.  The  publications  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  now  under  the  editorship  of  Mrs.  Gertrude 
W.  Atkins,  continued  to  be  of  high  quality  and 
gained  a  widening  circle  of  readers.  Especially  to  be 
mentioned  is  the  success  of  the  Alumni  Annual  Giv¬ 
ing  Program.  Total  gifts  of  $56,996.25  were  received 
from  5,509  alumni.  This  record  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year  of  10.8  per  cent  in  the 
amount  contributed  and  24  per  cent  in  the  number 
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of  alumni  participating.  Mrs.  Howard  Holderness, 
Chairman  of  the  Annual  Giving  Council,  led  in  the 
organization  of  44  community  units  to  promote  the 
program.  Once  more  the  Association  directed  its 
gifts  toward  the  funding  of  the  Alumni  Scholars 
Program,  the  Teaching  Excellence  Awards,  the 
Alumni  Lecture  Series,  the  faculty  travel  fund  and 
an  Alumni  Distinguished  Professorship.  On  June 
30th  the  American  Alumni  Council  gave  special 
recognition  to  the  University  at  Greensboro  and  its 
Alumni  Annual  Giving  Program  "for  distinguished 
achievement  in  the  development  of  Alumni  support.” 
This  action  was  based  on  the  record  of  the  year  1963- 
1964  when  Mrs.  L.  Richardson  Preyer  served  as 
Chairman.  During  the  current  year  the  Association 
inaugurated  the  District  Council  design  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  appears  that  this  plan  will  provide  an  effec¬ 
tive  basis  for  action  at  the  local  level. 

The  Home  Economics  Foundation,  the  Weather- 
spoon  Gallery  Association,  The  Friends  of  the 
Library,  and  the  Angels  of  the  Theatre  have  all  ex¬ 
perienced  a  successful  year.  Corporations,  national 
and  local  foundations,  and  the  federal  government 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  scholarship  funds  were  set  up  for  stu¬ 
dents  on  this  campus  by  the  Pilot  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Greensboro  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Through  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Jefferson  Penn, 
the  University  during  the  year  came  into  possession 
of  Chinqua-Penn  Plantation,  a  facility  located  near 
Reidsville,  North  Carolina.  Responsibility  for  its 
administration  has  been  placed  in  the  Development 
Office.  A  program  is  being  developed  to  utilize  this 
estate  as  a  part  of  our  teaching  program,  an  enter¬ 
tainment  center,  and  a  museum  for  the  general  public. 

Total  gifts  and  grants  during  the  year,  excluding 
the  value  of  Chinqua-Penn  Plantation,  amounted  to 
$393,532.43.  For  a  detailed  listing,  see  Appendix 
IV. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  following  capital  improvement  projects  on 
the  campus  were  completed  during  the  past  year: 

1.  Dormitory  Renovations  ($260,000) 


2.  Improvement  of  Hot  Water  Supply  in  Dormitories 
($50,000) 

3.  Dining  Hall  Improvements  ($352,000) 

4.  Storm  Sewer  ($32,850) 

5.  Widening  West  Drive  ($75,000) 

6.  Library  Air  Conditioning  ($132,900) 

7.  Additions  and  Alterations  to  Pool: 

Rosenthal  Gymnasium  ($319,000) 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1963  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  are  now  under  construction: 

1.  Aycock — Music  Building  Addition 

2.  Art  Department  Addition — Mclver  Building 

(Combined  budget  of  $2,080,000)* 

3.  Renovation  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Lighting  in 
7  Buildings  ($370,000) 

(Three  buildings  have  been  completed) 

4.  Renovation  and/or  Replacement  of  the 
Utility  System: 

New  Boiler  and  Accessories  ($773,000) 

*  Including  supplement  voted  by  1965  General 
Assembly. 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1963  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  are  in  the  final  planning  stages: 

1.  Two  Home  Management  Units  ($79,126) 

2.  Nursery  School  Addition  ($40,000) 

The  following  buildings  are  now  being,  or  soon  will 
be,  demolished: 

1.  Portion  of  Old  Infirmary 

2.  House  at  524  Highland  Avenue 

The  following  property  was  acquired  during  the 
past  year: 

1.  519  Stirling  Street 

2.  335  Mclver  Street 

3.  1201-1203-1205  Walker  Avenue 

4.  400-402-402(4  Forest  Street 

Money  for  the  following  capital  improvement 
projects  was  appropriated  by  the  1965  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  plans  for  implementation  are  under  way 
at  the  present  time: 

1.  Utilities  Renovations  and 

Heating  Plant  Improvements  $1,275,000 

2.  Air  Conditioning  Forney  Building  $  40,000 

3.  Life  Sciences  Building  $1,650,000 

Less:  Expected  Federal 

Funds  Appropriation  275,000 

'  *  $1,375,000 

4.  Supplement  to  1963  Appropriation 

for  Fine  Arts  Center  $  540,000 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  APPOINTMENTS  NEEDS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 


There  were  two  types  of  administrative  appoint¬ 
ments  during  1964-1965:  (1)  diose  arising  from  ad¬ 
justments  to  the  leave  of  absence  of  Chancellor  Otis 
A.  Singletary',  and  (2)  those  connected  with  the  on¬ 
going  program  of  the  University. 

As  indicated  previously,  upon  Dr.  Singletary’s 
departure,  the  writer,  ordinarily  Dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School,  was  named  Acting  Chancellor.  Dr.  John 
W.  Kennedy,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration,  was  appointed  Acting  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  retaining  his  former  assignments. 
Dr.  Kennedy  quickly  gained  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  new  work,  and  the  graduate  program  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  interruption. 

Other  administrative  appointments  were  made  as 
adjustments  to  the  demands  of  growing  enrollment. 
Dr.  Singletary,  in  the  fall  of  1964,  reorganized  the 
administration  of  student  personnel  by  abolishing 
the  office  of  Dean  of  Students  and  dividing  its  func¬ 
tions  between  two  new  positions:  Dean  of  Student 
Services  and  Dean  of  Women.  In  accordance  with 
her  preferences,  Miss  Katherine  H.  Taylor,  formerly 
Dean  of  Students,  was  named  Dean  of  Student  Serv¬ 
ices  and  Director  of  Elliott  Hall.  Miss  Sadye  Eliza¬ 
beth  Dunn,  heretofore  Director  of  Admissions,  be¬ 
came  Acting  Dean  of  Women. 

In  my  opinion  this  reorganization  has  strength¬ 
ened  the  student  personnel  program.  Dean  Taylor 
has  developed  an  expanded  schedule  of  cultural 
and  recreational  activities  that  provide  effective  out- 
of-class  support  to  the  educational  program.  Miss 
Dunn  has  brought  to  her  new  position  an  under¬ 
standing  of  student  government  that  is  of  great 
value. 

Mrs.  Margery  Davis  Irby  was  appointed  Acting 
Director  of  Admissions.  She  has  administered  that 
office  with  competence.  Other  new  appointees  are 
Mrs.  Nancy  Bost  Millner,  Assistant  Director  of  Ad¬ 
missions;  Dr.  William  H.  Friedman,  Director  of  the 
Counseling  Center;  and  Mr.  Kennis  R.  Grogan,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Accounting.  All  have  entered  into  their 
work  conscientiously  and  with  effectiveness. 


The  needs  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro  are  graphically  underscored  when  one 
examines  enrollment  projections.  By  the  fall  of  1970, 
using  what  has  been  described  as  a  conservative 
estimate,  the  institution  expects  to  enroll  some  7,800 
students.  Such  an  eventuality  would  represent  an 
increase  of  83  per  cent  in  a  period  of  five  years.  Not 
only  must  the  Greensboro  Campus  accommodate 
more  students,  but  it  must  expand  and  enrich  its  edu¬ 
cational  offerings  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  University  status. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  primary  attention 
should  be  given  to  faculty  development.  Higher  sal¬ 
aries  and  improved  retirement  benefits  are  needed  in 
order  to  place  the  University  in  a  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  recruitment  of  able,  young  teachers.  Re¬ 
duction  of  teaching  loads  must  be  provided  to 
support  graduate  instruction.  The  University  should 
also  seek  to  establish  special  chairs,  to  be  supported 
if  possible  by  endowment,  in  order  to  hold  our  ablest 
professors  and  attract  to  our  campus  distinguished 
scholars  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  program.  The  plan  for  reorganization  of  the 
academic  structure  with  the  establishment  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  be  carried 
forward. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1965  was  generous  in 
its  appropriations.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number 
of  pressing  capital  improvement  needs  that  were 
not  met.  Our  present  Library,  built  in  1952  to  serve 
3,000  undergraduate  students  and  house  300,000  vol¬ 
umes,  must  now  be  expanded  to  take  care  of  a  much 
larger  student  body  and  a  book  collection  that  must 
encompass  graduate  instructional  needs.  Classroom 
space  must  be  added  over  and  above  the  units  already 
authorized;  otherwise,  the  year  1970  will  bring 
almost  intolerable  scheduling  problems.  A  separate 
nursing  education  building  will  be  needed  as  the 
four-year  program  develops. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  urgent  need  for  student 
housing,  but  the  approval  of  self-liquidating  projects 
will  enable  the  University  to  move  ahead  in  this  area. 
The  expansion  of  Elliott  Hall  (the  Student  Union 
Building)  is  also  authorized  on  the  same  basis. 
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The  acquisition  of  land  contiguous  to  the  existing 
campus  is  one  of  the  University’s  most  pressing 
needs.  The  acquisition  should  not  be  piecemeal  or 
random,  for  such  an  approach  would  preclude  orderly 
planning  of  land  use.  The  University  with  its  present 
enrollment  is  already  experiencing  difficulties  in  the 
placement  of  its  new  buildings.  It  also  has  an  acute 
shortage  of  parking  space  for  commuter  students. 
The  establishment  of  a  fund  to  finance  land  purchase 
seems  to  be  the  most  practical  approach  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems. 

A  true  university  is  never  provincial  or  regional 
in  its  intellectual  concepts  or  in  its  identification  of 
the  area  it  serves.  Nevertheless,  this  unit  of  the 
University  needs  to  take  special  thought  of  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  City  of  Greensboro  and  its  environs. 
It  needs  to  encourage  a  dependence  upon  this  campus 
as  the  University  of  the  central  Piedmont,  and  it 
should  think  of  special  needs  of  this  area.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  machinery  can 
be  set  up  to  facilitate  cooperation  between  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  University.  One  possible  result  is  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  or  foundation  through  which 
citizens  may  support  University  land  purchase  or  the 
endowment  of  professorial  chairs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
University  at  Greensboro,  I  should  like  to  express 
appreciation  to  you  for  energetic  leadership  and  wise 
counsel  and  to  your  colleagues  in  the  Consolidated 
Office  for  their  unstinting  aid  and  cooperation.  We 
are  grateful,  too,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their 
assistance  and  encouragement.  And  I,  personally, 
have  reason  to  express  thanks  to  the  entire  University 
community  for  heartening  support  during  this  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Acting  Chancellor 


APPENDIX  I 


Enrollment  Figures  for  Fall  and  Spring  Semesters, 
1964-1965 


No.  Enrolled 
Fall  1964 


Classification 

A.  Undergraduate 

Seniors  .  596 

Juniors  .  681 

Sophomores  .  876 

Freshmen  . 1204 

Commercials  .  1 34 

Nursing  Education  .  72 

Sub-Total  . 3563 

B.  Graduate  .  595 

Sub-Total  . 4158 

C.  Specials  .  91 

Sub-Total  . 4249 

D.  Extension  .  43 

E.  Total  Collegiate  Enrollment..4292 


No.  Enrolled 
Spring  1965 

539 

672 

840 

1156 

124 

68 

3399 

610 

4009 

88 

4097* 

81 

4178 


APPENDIX  II 

PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 


A.  Appointments 

Dr.  Curtis  S.  Booth,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Philosophy 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Bryson,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Education 

Dr.  Randolph  M.  Bulgin,  Assistant  Professor,  Department 
of  English 

Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  Kathleen  Price  Bryan  Lecturer, 
Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Miss  Barbara  Clawson,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  School 
of  Home  Economics 

Miss  Asenath  Cooke,  Part-time  Lecturer,  School  of  Home 
Economics 

Dr.  Richard  N.  Current,  Alumni  Distinguished  Visiting 
Professor,  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

Mrs.  Edith  L.  Evans,  Part-time  Lecturer,  School  of  Home 
Economics 

Dr.  Carroll  S.  Feagins,  Part-time  Lecturer,  Department  of 
Philosophy 
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Dr.  Herbert  W.  Fred,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Music 
Miss  Joan  Gregory,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Art 
Dr.  K.  N.  Jayatilleke,  John  Hay  Whitney-Ful  bright  Visiting 
Scholar,  Department  of  Philosophy 
Dr.  Mary  Elizabeth  Keister,  Research  Associate,  Institute 
for  Child  and  Family  Development 
Dr.  Ineko  Kondo,  John  Hay  Whitney-Fulbright  Visiting 
Scholar,  Department  of  English 
Dr.  Edward  McCrady,  III,  Assistant  Professor,  Department 
of  Biology 

Mrs.  Dorothy  McDonald,  Part-time  Lecturer,  School  of 
Music 

Mrs.  Joan  B.  McIntyre,  Part-time  Lecturer,  School  of 
Education 

Mrs.  Dorothy  F.  Miller,  Part-time  Lecturer,  School  of 
Education 

Dr.  Eldon  E.  Posey,  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Puterbaugh,  Professor,  Department  of 
Chemistry 

Mr.  Mohammad  A.  Rauf,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Mrs.  Anita  Regelin,  Exchange  Lecturer  from  Germany, 
Department  of  German  and  Russian 
Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Rigg,  Lecturer,  School  of  Home 
Economics 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Rumble,  Professor,  Department  of  English 
Dr.  Lawrence  Sorohan,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Education 

Dr.  David  Stafford,  Part-time  Lecturer,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Mrs.  Gladys  Van  Pelt,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Biology 
Dr.  Clarence  Vanselow,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Chemistry 

Dr.  Patricia  F.  Waller,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Psychology 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science 

B.  Promotions: 

Dr.  Helen  D.  Bedon  to  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry 
Dr.  John  H.  Beeler  to  Professor,  History  and  Political 
Science 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Calhoon  to  Assistant  Professor,  History  and 
Political  Science 

Mr.  Fred  Chappell  to  Assistant  Professor,  English 
Dr.  Owen  S.  Connelly,  Jr.,  to  Associate  Professor,  History 
and  Political  Science 

Dr.  John  P.  Couch  to  Associate  Professor,  Romance 
Languages 

Dr.  Donald  G.  Darnell  to  Assistant  Professor,  English 
Dr.  William  H.  Friedman  to  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology 
Dr.  Jean  Gordon  to  Assistant  Professor,  History  and 
Political  Science 

Dr.  Gail  M.  Hennis  to  Professor,  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation 

Dr.  William  E.  Knox  to  Assistant  Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 


Dr.  Harriet  J.  Kupferer  to  Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Dr.  Harold  T.  Luce  to  Associate  Professor,  Music 

Dr.  Rosemary  McGee  to  Professor,  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation 

Dr.  Herman  D.  Middleton  to  Professor,  Drama  and  Speech 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Noblin  to  Associate  Professor,  Psychology 

Dr.  William  C.  Seifrit  to  Assistant  Professor, 

Drama  and  Speech 

C.  Leaves  of  Absence: 

Academic  Year 

Dr.  Warren  Ashby,  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  to  serve  as  Associate  Director  of  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  and  Seminar  Program  for  Southern 
Asia,  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Dr.  Lois  V.  Edinger,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  to  serve  as  President  of  National  Education 
Association. 

Miss  Ellen  J.  Griffin,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  to  conduct 
research. 

Dr.  Daniel  F.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Home  Economics,  to  accept  post-doctoral  fellowship  at 
University  of  Florida. 

Dr.  Frederick  Rener,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
German  and  Russian,  to  serve  as  an  Exchange  Teacher 
in  Gymnasium  fur  Madchen  in  Gottingen,  Germany. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Rosthal,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  to  accept  fellowship  in  Duke  University- 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  Cooperative 
Program  in  the  Humanities. 

Dr.  Otis  A.  Singletary,  Chancellor,  to  serve  as  Director  of 
Job  Corps,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

First  Semester 

Dr.  Franklin  D.  Parker,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science,  to  accept  Fulbright  grant 
to  lecture  at  The  University  of  the  Andes,  Bogota, 
Colombia. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  Professor,  Department  of  English,  to 
serve  as  a  Visiting  Professor  at  Harvard  University. 

Second  Semester 

Dr.  James  N.  Atkinson,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  to  complete  book  on  use  of  in¬ 
version  in  literary  French. 

Dr.  Richard  Bardolph,  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science,  to  complete  book  on 
organization  and  administration  of  Confederate  Army. 

D.  Retirements: 

Miss  Alice  K.  Abbott,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  38  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Virginia  Farinholt,  Professor,  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  30  years  of  service. 
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Miss  Birdie  Holloway,  Professor,  School  of  Music,  30  years 
of  service. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Kreimeier,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Education,  38  years  of  service. 

Mrs.  Madeleine  Street,  Professor,  School  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  35  years  of  service. 

E.  Resignations: 

Dr.  Lewis  R.  Aiken,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Psychology 

Dr.  Anne  Lewis  Anderson,  Professor  and  Head,  Department 
of  Mathematics 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Aromi,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Education 

Dr.  Daniel  F.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Home  Economics 

Dr.  Grace  R.  James,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Education 

Miss  Carol  Johnson,  Lecturer,  Department  of  English 

Mr.  F.  Richard  LaMar,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Music 

Dr.  Rosamond  Putzel,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
English 

Miss  Natividad  Masanes,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Romance 
Languages 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Rumble,  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Miss  J.  Sandra  Spahr,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Home 
Economics 

Dr.  Patricia  F.  Waller,  Lecturer,  Department  of  Psychology 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Department 
of  History  and  Political  Science. 


APPENDIX  Ill 


Summary  of  earned  degrees  and  certificates  granted  at 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  on  June 


6,  1965: 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  .  1 

Master  of  Arts .  8 

Master  of  Education  .  54 

Master  of  Science  .  5 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  11 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  .  12 

Master  of  Music  .  4 

Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  9 

TOTAL  GRADUATE  DEGREES  . T04 

Bachelor  of  Arts  . 388 

Art  .  4 

Biology  .  31 

Chemistry  .  7 

Drama  .  7 

Economics  .  4 

Elementary  Education  . 132 


English  .  51 

French  .  8 

German  .  2 

History  and  Political  Science .  35 

Laboratory  Technician  .  • 

Latin  .  2 

Mathematics  .  33 

Music  .  1 

Physics  .  2 

Psychology  .  18 

Sociology  .  41 

Spanish  .  10 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  88 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology  .  3 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  .  2 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  .  23 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial  Administration  ....  41 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  .  17 

Bachelor  of  Music  .  33 

TOTAL  BACHELORS  DEGREES  . .595“ 

TOTAL  EARNED  DEGREES  . 699 

Commercial  Certificates  . 109 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  .  32** 

TOTAL  EARNED  DEGREES  AND 
CERTIFICATES  . 840 


*  Reported  as  Biology  and  Chemistry  majors. 

*  *  Diplomas  will  be  awarded  upon  completion  of 

hospital  internship. 


APPENDIX  IV 

GIFTS,  GRANTS  AND  BEQUESTS 


July  1,  1964  through  June  30,  1965 


I.  Alumni 

1.  Unrestricted  . $  50,745.92 

2.  Restricted  .  6,697.59 

3.  Bequest  . 

$  57,443.51 

II.  Non-Alumni 

1.  Unrestricted  . $  100.00 

2.  Restricted  .  100,367.75 

3.  Bequest  .  8,026.31 

$108,494.06 

III.  Corporations  . $  6,100.00 

IV.  National  Foundations  . $  75,506.50 

V.  Local  Foundations  . $  27,708.48 

VI.  Federal  Government  . $118,279.88 

TOTAL  . $393,532.43 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  RALEIGH 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  JOHN  TYLER  CALDWELL  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1965 


INTRODUCTION 


Few  if  any  prophets  of  social  and  economic 
change  predicted  the  continued  accelerated  change 
that  has  swept  the  industrial  nations  in  the  two 
decades  since  1945 — the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age.  North  Carolina 
has  been  very  much  a  part  of  these  changes  in 
America  and  the  forces  of  science  and  technology 
that  shaped  them. 

Even  so  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  states  and  regions.  A  study  this  year  shows 
that  the  southern  states,  including  North  Carolina, 
rank  low  nationally  in  research  and  development 
enterprise,  which  is  closely  associated  with  univer¬ 
sity  centers,  new  industry,  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

To  the  N.  C.  State  alumni  and  to  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  generally,  N.  C.  State  University  has 
grown  enormously  in  these  past  20  years.  In  terms 
of  familiar  perspectives,  it  has. 

But  as  we  review  the  activities  and  progress  of 
North  Carolina  State  University  for  1964-65,  it  is 
clear  that  this  University’s  development  must  be  ac¬ 
celerated.  It  is  not  only  that  competitive  principles 
are  involved  for  sharing  in  the  fruits  of  economic 
and  social  progress,  but  it  is  also  that  the  aspirations 
of  North  Carolina’s  people  and  the  facts  of  enroll¬ 
ment  require  it.  Population  growth,  the  need  for 
more  and  more  trained  people  for  our  complex  State 
and  nation,  and  the  obsolescence  of  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  science  and  technology  require  a  much  larger 
investment  in  higher  education. 


North  Carolina  State  is  gratified  to  present  this 
report  on  its  1964-65  activities  and  progress,  but  it 
is  also  constrained  to  caution  for  there  is  much  that 
urgently  needs  to  be  done  so  this  University  can 
fully  serve  with  all  the  potentiality  that  higher 
education  has  for  modern  society. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


The  press  of  the  nation  carried  numerous  re¬ 
ports  of  student  unrest  on  college  campuses  this 
year.  It  might  have  been  expected  to  happen  here. 
That  no  protest  movements  developed  is  a  tribute 
to  the  discerning  work  of  the  student  affairs  staff, 
faculty-student  relations,  and  constructive  student 
leadership. 

A  review  in  some  depth  of  the  composition  of 
the  student  body,  student  activities  and  the  processes 
of  student-University  cooperation  during  the  past 
year  provide  valuable  insights.  A  brief  look  at  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  students  last  year  is 
especially  interesting. 

The  1964  fall  enrollment  showed  the  University’s 
student  population  to  be  8,878,  a  modest  city  in  its 
own  right.  Of  these,  2,052  were  married  students, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  student  body.  A  sizeable 
proportion  were  wage-earners,  parents,  voters  and 
taxpayers.  Over  one-half  of  the  married  students 
had  a  working  spouse — 1,169.  A  striking  statistic 
that  emerged  was  that  the  "students”  had  1,855 
children.  The  student  ages  ranged  from  the  late 
teens  to  the  early  40’s.  In  the  freshman  class  only 
four  in  100  were  married — 88  out  of  2,287.  Of  the 
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University’s  women  students,  one-third  (217)  com¬ 
bined  education  with  husbands  and  housework. 

These  data  should  not  mislead  the  reader  that 
State’s  students  were  all  mature  taxpayers  and  citi¬ 
zens.  The  larger  proportion  were  the  public  image 
of  "typical  college  youth,”  albeit  bearing  a  spirit  of 
serious  purpose. 

The  students  were  concerned  about  the  social 
and  political  issues  of  the  time  and  voiced  those  con¬ 
cerns  and  views  on  many  occasions.  Most  of  them 
participated  in  some  300  social,  professional,  hon¬ 
orary,  and  interest  clubs  and  organizations — ranging 
from  chess  to  Republican  political  activities. 

A  few  were  publishers  and  broadcasters.  Under 
the  Board  of  Publications,  they  own  and  edit  a  free 
and  uncensored  student  newspaper,  for  example.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  various  schools  published  professional 
magazines  in  Textiles,  Engineering,  Agriculture  and 
Design  and  Liberal  Arts  and  planned  establishing 
others.  Some  planned  for  the  expansion  of  the 
power  of  their  radio  station  in  the  future.  They 
operated  student-managed  organizational  budgets 
totaling  more  than  $100,000. 

The  graduating  seniors  were  interviewed  during 
the  year  by  367  prospective  employers  in  some  6,400 
individual  interviews.  A  few  of  the  top  seniors  in 
specialized  fields  received  starting  salaries  ranging 
upwards  of  $8,000  annually. 

Nearly  100  were  elected  to  the  scholastic  hon¬ 
orary,  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  One  married  woman  student 
had  a  perfect  "straight  A”  average  as  a  junior.  Phi 
Eta  Sigma  elected  39  freshmen  to  memberships  for 
having  grade  averages  of  at  least  3-5  out  of  a  perfect 
4.0  points. 

A  student  government  of  elected  senators  and 
administrative  officers  supervised  many  phases  of 
student  affairs,  including  operating  the  Student  Un¬ 
ion,  a  lectures  program,  and  an  arts  series.  Student 
Honor  Councils  sat  in  judgment  of  their  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  for  infractions  of  codes  of  conduct  and  aca¬ 
demic  fairness.  Some  were  members  of  liaison  com¬ 
mittees  that  met  regularly  with  the  Chancellor  and 
other  members  of  the  administration. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  some  400  students  were 
invited  to  the  annual  student  activities  banquet — all 
of  them  leaders  or  officers  in  organizations. 


General  Capus  Waynick,  the  principal  speaker 
and  a  leading  North  Carolina  citizen,  observed  that 
their  appearance  and  records  were  striking  contrast 
to  public  impressions  of  college  students  created  by 
the  dramatic  campus  demonstrations  during  the  past 
year  in  the  nation. 

A  long-needed  campus-wide  University  Place¬ 
ment  Center  was  established,  resulting  in  more  equal 
service  to  all  students  in  all  schools  at  this  insti¬ 
tution.  Career  counseling  is  being  emphasized  and 
efforts  to  improve  summer  job  opportunities  are 
being  increased. 

Although  many  institutions  and  teachers  were 
somewhat  complacent  about  the  problem,  finding  a 
fairer  and  still  practical  method  for  evaluating  the 
academic  progress  of  students  should  be  a  continuing 
goal.  The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  furnished 
much  factual  data  and  some  opinions  to  a  faculty 
committee  studying  the  problem.  The  resulting  re¬ 
port,  approved  by  the  Faculty  Senate,  encourages 
research  on  a  new  plan. 

The  positions  of  Advisor  to  Women  and  For¬ 
eign  Student  Advisor  were  established  on  a  full-time 
basis  on  July  1,  1965,  to  provide  better  service  to 
these  special  student  categories. 

A  marked  increase  in  student  loans  (chiefly  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  funds)  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  federally  supported  College  Work-Study 
Program  added  to  State’s  ability  to  assist  financially 
needy  students,  but  at  the  same  time  dramatized  our 
sore  lack  of  scholarship  funds  so  necessary  to  com¬ 
plement  loans  and  self-help  work  in  a  reasonably 
balanced  financial  aid  program.  In  making  a  study 
of  the  academic  achievements  of  Freshmen  Financial 
Aid  Recipients,  fall  semester  1964-65,  it  was  noted 
that  74  per  cent  of  all  scholars  achieved  2.00  or 
better,  and  25  per  cent  received  averages  of  3.00  and 
above. 

The  annual  report  of  1963-64  financial  aid  pro¬ 
gram  showed  a  total  of  1,237  students  received  some 
form  of  aid,  totaling  $810,900  in  institutional  schol¬ 
arships,  grants-in-aid,  loans,  and  athletic  awards.  In 
addition,  234  additional  students  received  $97,059 
from  State  and  Federal  Scholarship  programs. 

As  of  June  1,  1965,  the  Talent  for  Service  Schol¬ 
arship  Program  had  aided  212  entering  freshmen  for 
1965  from  a  list  of  more  than  1,000  candidates  for 
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a  total  of  $137,800  in  scholarships  and  in  National 
Defense  Student  Loans.  More  than  100  additional 
cases  have  made  partial  application  and  additional 
awards  are  to  be  made. 

Converting  social  fraternities  into  completely 
productive  university  organizations  remains  a  major 
objective  of  our  student  activities  office.  Standards  of 
excellence  are  being  developed  and  efforts  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  require  a  more  worthwhile  educational  con¬ 
tribution  from  these  societies. 

Budgeting  and  fiscal  arrangements  for  student 
housing  were  improved.  The  conversion  of  Watauga 
Hall  to  a  well-run  women’s  dormitory  was  a  major 
step  forward  in  providing  a  more  adequate  residence 
hall  program.  Plans  for  new  dormitories  for  both 
men  and  women  are  well  underway  and  realization 
will  do  much  to  relieve  the  present  acute  shortage 
of  student  housing. 

Student  housing  rates  reached  an  all-time  high 
with  the  increase  during  the  year  for  all  fraternity, 
dormitory,  and  married  student  housing.  The  new 
rates  are:  dormitories  (9  months) — $256  for  men, 
$306  for  women;  married  student  apartments  (12 
months — $504  for  efficiency  units,  $714  for  one- 
bedroom  units,  and  $852  for  two-bedroom  units; 
and  fraternity  housing — $10,800  annually  per  house. 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


The  academic  program  embraces  undergraduate 
work  in  eight  schools,  57  departments,  and  several 
special  institutes  and  interdisciplinary  programs. 
Within  these  an  undergraduate  may  major  in  up¬ 
wards  of  100  fields  of  study. 

These  instructional  programs  constitute  one  of 
three  central  functions  of  the  University  and  are  the 
primary  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  student  at  college,  but  they  are  by  no  means  all 
of  the  forces  that  shape  him.  Other  college-planned 
programs  outside  the  classroom  are  also  of  significant 
importance.  These  include  student  scientific  and 
social  organizations,  student  government,  lectures 
and  cultural  programs,  religious  activities,  honor  so¬ 
cieties,  competitive  sports,  and  many  others. 

Many  of  the  most  able  leaders  of  the  nation  and 
State  have  honed  their  leadership  and  citizenship 


qualities  in  college-directed  programs  outside  the 
classroom. 

That  educational  processes  have  been  markedly 
improved  in  recent  years  is  evident  in  many  ways. 
This  improvement  is  the  product  of  numerous  in¬ 
fluences.  Graduate  programs  have  been  expanded 
and  strengthened.  Research  has  expanded  and  opened 
many  fields  previously  unavailable  at  the  college. 
Funds  have  been  provided  by  both  Federal  and  State 
sources  for  more  teachers  and  laboratory  equipment. 
The  University  now  has  $3  million  in  training  grants, 
a  significant  amount  of  it  for  undergraduate  scien¬ 
tific  equipment  and  undergraduate  research  partici¬ 
pation. 

The  process  of  evaluating  and  revising  courses, 
curricula,  and  academic  requirements  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  one  in  a  college.  The  process  produced  several 
changes  in  University  coursework.  ROTC  was  de¬ 
leted  as  a  required  course  for  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  students,  thus  freeing  four  hours  in  each  cur¬ 
riculum  for  elective  work.  This  change  should  not 
materially  affect  the  production  of  more  and  better 
reserve  officers  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  however, 
since  increased  ROTC  pay  and  scholarship  oppor¬ 
tunities  should  attract  adequate  high  quality  students. 
Twenty  new  undergraduate  courses  were  approved, 
11  dropped  and  43  were  revised.  Four  curricula,  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  agricultural  education,  physics  and  aero¬ 
space  studies  were  studied  intensively  by  a  special 
courses  and  curricula  committee. 

A  full  four-year  program  was  initiated  at  Fort 
Bragg  by  North  Carolina  State  in  July,  1964.  This 
University  branch  had  an  equivalent  enrollment  of 
500  students.  Course  offerings  are  from  the  liberal 
arts. 

A  novel  and  interesting  program  of  education  in 
politics  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  N.  C. 
State.  Ten  students  from  among  the  19-member 
institutions  of  the  N.  C.  Center  for  Education  in 
Politics  went  to  class  at  State  and  served  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  as  assistants.  Legislators, 
students  and  faculty  rated  it  highly  successful. 

Five  departments  were  reorganized  during  the 
year.  They  were  microbiology,  history,  politics,  ex¬ 
tension  personnel  development,  and  economics.  Mi¬ 
crobiology,  a  division  of  botany  and  bacteriology, 
will  strengthen  studies  in  food  production  and  proc- 
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essing  and  in  the  micro-life  forms  in  general.  The 
his  tor)’  and  politics  departments  were  divisions  of  a 
single  previous  department  and  the  economics  de¬ 
partment  was  a  merger  of  agricultural  and  general 
economics.  Extension  personnel  was  new  entirely. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  organized  an  axl  hoc  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  encouragement  and  support  of  good 
teaching.  The  committee  has  proposed  that  a  Society 
of  Teaching  Fellows  be  established  with  elections  to 
be  made  to  the  Society  each  year. 

A  Climate  of  Learning  conference  of  faculty 
and  students  was  held  at  the  Penn  4-H  Center  at 
Reidsville.  The  conference  report  was  distributed  to 
the  schools  and  departments  and  excited  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  recommendations  die  students  and 
faculty  developed. 

Agriculture  held  five  seminars  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  teaching  with  from  60  to  150  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  attending  each.  Other  schools  also  stressed  the 
improvement  of  teaching  through  various  methods. 


ADMINISTRATION 


University  administration  is  a  mystery  to  many 
— even  to  veterans  of  university  life.  It  operates 
within  a  system  of  numerous  checks  and  balances 
of  academic  tradition,  consensus,  interest  groups, 
public  concerns,  state  government,  and  university 
offices.  If  any  one  factor  can  be  identified  as  the 
key  to  vital  university  development,  it  is  the  elusive 
quality  of  individual  "leadership,”  alert,  aggressive 
and  sensitive. 

The  University  obtained  such  new  leadership 
through  numerous  appointments  in  administration 
during  the  year,  including  two  at  the  vice-chancellor¬ 
ship  level. 

Dr.  William  L.  Turner  and  Dr.  H.  F.  Robinson 
were  named  to  campus-wide  posts  to  coordinate  two 
major  aspects  of  the  University’s  programs.  Turner, 
University  Business  Manager  and  a  veteran  of  exten¬ 
sion  work,  was  named  Administrative  Dean  for  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension.  Dr.  Robinson,  only  recently  ele¬ 
vated  from  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Genetics 
to  direct  the  new  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences,  was 
named  Administrative  Dean  for  Research.  Both  are 


native  North  Carolinians  and  alumni  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Kelly,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  Dr. 
Walter  J.  Peterson,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
oversee  the  third  dimension  of  the  institution’s 
programs — academic  affairs. 

Dr.  Turner  will  be  responsible  for  overseeing 
extension  work  in  all  schools  and  departments  as 
they  function  throughout  the  State.  This  work  in¬ 
cludes  the  two  well-established  extension  services  in 
agriculture  and  in  engineering.  Robinson  will  over¬ 
see  the  grant  and  contracts  research  program — now 
totaling  about  $17,000,000.  John  Wright  was  named 
acting  business  manager  to  succeed  Dr.  Turner. 

Dr.  Nash  Winstead  was  named  to  succeed  Rob¬ 
inson  as  director  of  the  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences. 

Dr.  Jack  Suberman,  a  professor  of  English  and 
director  of  Summer  Sessions,  was  named  to  succeed 
Edward  Ruggles  as  head  of  the  former  Division  of 
General  Extension,  now  identified  as  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education.  This  Division  includes  the 
short  courses,  conferences  and  extension  credit  and 
non-credit  programs,  and  the  University  Branch  at 
Fort  Bragg. 

History  and  Political  Science  was  divided  into 
two  departments  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  se¬ 
mester  and  named  the  Departments  of  History  and 
Politics,  respectively.  Dr.  Ralph  Greenlaw  was  named 
to  head  History  and  Dr.  Preston  Edsall  was  named  to 
head  the  Politics  department. 

Simultaneously,  the  two  economics  departments 
— in  liberal  arts  and  in  agriculture — were  merged 
into  one  department  with  Dr.  C.  E.  Bishop  as  head. 
Dr.  Bishop  has  been  head  of  the  former  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  for  eight  years  and  is 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Policy  Institute. 

A  major  appointment  in  the  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  was  that  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith  as  associate  dean 
of  Engineering  for  research  and  graduate  programs. 
He  has  directed  a  multi-million  dollar  research  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  major  U.  S.  corporation  since  1951. 

Dr.  Donald  L.  Dean  was  named  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Civil  Engineering,  succeeding  the  acting 
head,  Prof.  Charles  Bramer.  Dean  has  several  years 
of  university  experience  and  comes  to  this  campus 
from  the  University  of  Delaware. 
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Dr.  Worth  Seagondollar  was  named  head  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  succeeding  Dr.  Dudley 
Williams  who  became  head  of  physics  at  Kansas 
State  University.  Dr.  Seagondollar,  one  of  the  scien¬ 
tists  who  produced  the  atomic  bomb  at  Los  Alamos, 
is  from  the  University  of  Kansas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  Harlan  C. 
Brown  stepped  down  after  directing  the  D.  H.  Hill 
Library  since  1939,  to  be  succeeded  by  I.  T.  Littleton 
as  acting  director.  Mr.  Brown  continues  as  associate 
director. 

Dr.  Horace  C.  Rawls,  professor  of  sociology  and 
anthropology,  was  named  director  of  the  University 
Branch  at  Fort  Bragg  when  it  began  operation  in 
July,  1964.  In  March,  Dr.  Millard  P.  Burt,  a  resident 
of  Fayetteville  and  academic  dean  for  Methodist 
College,  was  named  resident  director  and  assumed 
Dr.  Rawls’  duties. 

In  agriculture  and  life  sciences  the  expanding 
fields  in  the  biological  sciences  gained  a  new  de¬ 
partment  with  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Microbiology.  Dr.  James  B.  Evans,  a  professor  of 
bacteriology,  was  named  head. 

Dr.  Guy  Jones  was  named  to  succeed  the  veteran 
Dr.  Emerson  Collins,  retiring  head  of  agronomy 
extension. 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ADMISSIONS 


North  Carolina  State  tried  to  do  in  one  year  with 
computer  registration  what  others  take  several  years 
to  achieve.  The  result  was  amusing  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  about  computers  going  haywire  trying  to 
enroll  students.  Its  more  serious  side  for  hundreds 
of  students  and  faculty  was  the  confused  class  sched¬ 
ules  in  the  1964  fall  semester.  One  of  State’s  growing 
numbers  of  women  students  was  rumored  to  be 
registered  for  football!  The  computerized  registra¬ 
tion  was  eventually  corrected,  however,  and  the 
second  semester’s  was  smooth  and  uneventful. 

A  record  enrollment  was  recorded  in  both  the 
fall  and  spring  semesters  over  comparable  periods  in 
the  previous  year. 

There  were  8,878  students  enrolled,  300  more 
than  had  been  anticipated  and  500  more  than  the 
previous  fall.  In  addition,  there  were  1,100  students 


at  the  University  Branch  at  Fort  Bragg  and  336  in 
the  Gaston  Technical  Institute.  There  were  also 
1,069  students  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses. 

The  enrollment  of  women  students  doubled,  from 
308  last  year  to  602.  Coupled  with  this  increase 
was  a  sharp  150  per  cent  increase — from  324  to 
827 — in  liberal  arts.  Graduate  student  enrollment 
rose  from  987  to  1,297  in  the  fall  and  to  1,365  in  the 
spring. 

The  enrollments  by  schools  compared  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  fall  were: 


1963-64 

1964-65 

Agriculture  . 

. 1,080 

1,240 

2-Year  Agriculture  . 

.  225 

234 

Engineering  . 

. 3,304 

3,597 

Liberal  Arts  . 

.  987 

1,297 

Design  . 

.  396 

543 

Education  . 

.  605 

740 

Forestry  . 

.  349 

396 

PSAM  . 

.  599 

639 

Textiles  . 

.  516 

600 

The  freshman  bulge  of  World  War  II  children 
was  clearly  evident  in  the  sharp  increase  in  freshman 
enrollment  compared  to  last  year.  There  were  1,748 
freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1965  compared  to  1,278  a 
year  ago. 

In  the  spring  a  62  per  cent  increase  was  recorded 
for  liberal  arts,  an  increase  over  the  fall  number 
bringing  the  total  to  892.  Spring  enrollment  was 
8,329,  an  increase  of  800  students  (11  per  cent)  over 
the  1964  spring  enrollment  of  7,529- 

In  admissions  more  and  more  concern  has  been 
expressed  over  requirements.  An  analysis  of  the 
applications  received  indicates  the  University  is  on 
a  sound  basis  and  is  serving  the  interests  of  the 
students,  education,  and  the  public. 

Students  were  admitted  if  statistically  their  rec¬ 
ords  showed  they  had  20  chances  out  of  100  of 
succeeding  in  their  chosen  field  of  study.  With  evi¬ 
dence  of  successful  work  at  a  junior  college  or  in 
summer  school,  those  previously  denied  admission 
were  admitted.  The  20-100  chance  base  is  based  on 
research  over  a  period  of  10  years  of  thousands  of 
N.  C.  State  students’  records.  It  means  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  have  the  likelihood  of  making  a  1.6  grade 
average  (4.0  is  perfect)  in  his  freshman  year. 

At  the  ends  of  both  the  fall  and  spring  semesters, 
about  700  students  received  "failure”  notices  and 
were  suspended.  More  than  200  of  these  were  re- 
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admitted  upon  appeal  to  the  admissions  committee. 
The  "flunk-out”  rate  was  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
enrolled  undergraduate  students. 

Earlier  and  earlier  applications  from  students  for 
fall  admission  have  been  a  trend  in  recent  years.  In 
the  spring  admissions  officers  had  to  set  a  May  1 
deadline  for  1965  fall  applications  since  more  than 
5,000  had  already  been  received  by  early  April.  Of 
the  5,100  applications  received  by  May  1,  they  were 
able  to  process  about  two-thirds.  The  remainder 
were  incomplete  or  were  "inactive”  for  various 
reasons. 

Of  those  processed,  2,800  were  admitted  and  500 
were  rejected  for  inadequate  qualifications.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  anticipates  an  enrollment  of  about  9,800  in 
the  fall  of  1965. 


FACULTY 


Excellence  in  teaching,  which  has  become  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  concern  nationally,  is  a  function  of  three 
factors:  faculty  quality,  their  desire  and  ability  to 
teach  effectively,  and  the  teaching  climate. 

Faculty  quality  and  promise  have  been  increased 
several  fold  in  the  past  few  years.  As  positions  have 
been  filled,  new  young  faculty  members  with  Ph.D.s 
and  outstanding  recommendations  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  Last  year  85  Ph.D.s,  many  of  them  holding 
great  promise  as  young  scholars,  were  appointed. 
They  will  be  guided  by  senior  faculty  members  who 
have  years  of  experience  in  the  classroom  and  labora¬ 
tory.  The  dean  of  faculty  interviewed  150  candidates 
for  faculty  positions  during  the  year. 

The  quality  of  the  faculty  is  attested  to  by  their 
distinguished  achievements. 

Four  young  scientists  were  honored  for  outstand¬ 
ing  research  by  the  Society  of  Sigma  Xi.  They  were 
Dr.  Fred  Smetana,  aerospace;  Dr.  Robert  Lade,  elec¬ 
tronics;  Dr.  Walter  Dauterman,  entomology;  and 
Dr.  Gerald  Elkan,  bacteriology.  One  has  40  scien¬ 
tific  papers  to  his  credit. 

Examples  of  others  achieving  distinguished  rec¬ 
ognition  include: 

Prof.  Jesse  S.  Doolittle,  outstanding  engineering 
teacher  in  the  Southeast;  Mary  M.  Cornwell  and  Dr. 
E.  R.  Collins,  USDA  Superior  Service  Awards;  Prof. 


Tom  Hines,  Fellow  of  the  American  Recreation  So¬ 
ciety;  Dr.  Eric  Ellwood,  president-elect  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Wood  Science  and  Technology;  Dr.  H.  F. 
Robinson,  American  Society  of  Agronomy  scientific 
achievement  award;  Dr.  James  W.  Hardin,  presi¬ 
dent-elect,  Southern  Appalachian  Botanical  Society; 
Dr.  G.  S.  Tolley,  American  Farm  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation  research  award;  Dr.  C.  E.  Bishop,  president¬ 
elect  AFMEA;  Dr.  Gennard  Matrone,  American  Feed 
Manufacturers’  $1,000  award;  Dr.  Arthur  Kelman, 
president-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society;  and  Dr.  George  H.  Wise,  president  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association. 

Prof.  Charles  Kahn  directed  a  national  architec¬ 
tural  workshop.  Dr.  Ernest  Hodgson  lectured  at  an 
entomology  congress  in  Japan.  Prof.  Arthur  Hayes 
was  awarded  a  Fulbright  visiting  lectureship  to  Spain. 
Dr.  Nash  Winstead  received  a  distinguished  admin¬ 
istrative  fellowship.  Dr.  Ewald  Maki  received  a 
Fulbright  forestry  fellowship  to  the  University  of 
Helsinki. 

Faculty  were  active  in  the  art  world  as  well  as 
in  the  sciences.  Awards  included  George  L.  Bireline, 
art  purchase  award,  N.  C.  Museum  of  Art;  Harwell 
H.  Harris,  fellow  of  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  a  select  citation  for  contributions  to  architecture; 
and  W.  Ronald  Taylor,  art  purchase  award,  Hunter 
Gallery. 

Despite  the  surge  of  publicity  nationally  about 
alleged  conflicts  between  teaching  and  research  and 
the  general  impression  that  teaching  is  being  slighted 
and  the  students  frustrated,  the  charges  have  little 
validity  at  N.  C.  State. 

One  School  reports:  "Throughout  the  year,  efforts 
have  been  made  at  all  levels  through  seminars  and 
meetings  to  explore  ways  in  which  continued  im¬ 
provement  could  be  made  in  the  quality  of  teaching 
at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels.  More 
intensive  use  has  been  made  of  team  teaching,  audio¬ 
visual  aid,  independent  study  and  experimentation 
with  programmed  instruction.” 

Another  School  conducted  a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  on  teacher  evaluation.  It  showed  the  faculty  had 
great  confidence  in  the  "response  of  students,  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  and  professors  in  the  evaluation  of 
teaching.”  In  the  same  School  a  study  confirmed  that 
the  use  of  English  is  a  continuing  problem  in  college 
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and  that  students  respond  to  "grading  down’’  for 
poor  use  of  English  in  their  non-English  courses. 
Plans  are  now  underway  to  re-emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  correct  English  to  all  fields  and  to  clarity 
in  expressing  ideas  in  all  examinations  and  papers. 

Similar  concern  and  action  were  evident  in  all 
school  and  departments,  though  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  teaching  can  be  solved  only  by  adequate 
facilities  and  appropriations  for  faculty.  English, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics  continue  to  be  greatly 
overloaded  and  threaten  to  invoke  arbitrary  limits 
on  enrollment. 

Nine  outstanding  teachers  were  selected  by 
graduating  seniors  for  recognition  and  one  was  named 
the  top  University  professor. 

Dr.  Abraham  Holtzman,  professor  of  history  and 
political  science,  was  named  the  outstanding  pro¬ 
fessor  and  received  the  $500  teacher  award  from  the 
Alumni  Association. 

The  nine  top  professors  were:  Vernon  Shogren, 
assistant  professor  of  architecture;  Dr.  William  W. 
Austin,  head  of  mineral  industries;  Dr.  James  B. 
Wilson,  professor  of  mathematics;  George  H.  Dunlap, 
professor  of  textiles;  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Warren,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  food  science;  Dr.  A.  J.  Stamm,  professor  of 
wood  science;  Dr.  Norman  D.  Anderson,  professor 
of  mathematics  and  science  education;  Major  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  military  science;  and  Dr.  Holtzman. 

Of  the  teaching  faculty  now  on  appointment,  394 
hold  their  doctorate.  This  figure  is  particularly  grati¬ 
fying  when  it  is  considered  that  doctoral  degrees  are 
scarce  or  non-existent  in  certain  specialized  fields 
taught  here,  textiles  and  design,  for  example. 

The  comparative  figures  on  resident  teaching 
faculty  for  the  last  two  years  are  as  follows: 


1963-64 

1964-63 

No  Degrees  . 

.  2 

2 

Bachelor’s  . 

.  68 

68 

Master’s  . 

. 249 

241 

Doctorate  . 

. 380 

394 

699 

706 

The  greatest  increase  recorded  this  year  was  in 
engineering  where  an  increase  of  22  professors  with 
Ph.D.  degrees  was  recorded.  A  year  ago  58  held 
Ph.D.s;  this  year  there  were  70,  an  increase  of  109 
per  cent  over  1961.  Of  the  full-time  engineering 
faculty  holding  professional  rank,  55  per  cent  hold 
the  Ph.D. 


The  problem  of  holding  faculty  at  State  in  the 
face  of  aggressive  competition  from  industry  and 
other  universities  continues.  In  the  School  of  Forestry 
15  faculty  members  were  considering  offers  up  to 
$6,000  higher.  The  School  is  recognized  as  being 
among  the  leading  forestry  schools  not  only  in  the 
nation  but  in  the  world.  In  the  physical  sciences 
and  mathematics  seven  members  of  one  department 
had  offers  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $7,500  higher 
than  their  present  salaries.  Although  the  problem 
is  not  of  this  dimension  for  all  schools  and  fields,  it 
is  a  pressing  one  which  will  increase  in  the  face  of 
the  large  deficit  in  Ph.D.  production  in  the  United 
States. 

The  efforts  of  the  State  Administration  and  the 
General  Assembly  to  improve  salaries  have  been 
commendable.  Recent  studies  show,  however,  that 
North  Carolina’s  competitive  position  is  increasingly 
serious. 

The  equalizing  of  salaries  with  those  of  other 
similar  institutions  and  provisions  for  a  sabbatic 
leave  program  must  be  continuing  goals  for  the 
University. 


LIBRARY 


Although  the  library  has  doubled  in  seven  years, 
the  inadequate  budget  and  space  for  the  D.  H.  Hill 
Library  continue  to  be  major  problems  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  development.  The  growth  of  the  research 
and  education  programs  of  the  University,  along  with 
the  information  explosion  and  the  consequent  pub¬ 
lishing  explosion  of  both  books  and  journals  at  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  prices,  have  placed  mounting 
pressures  upon  the  library’s  inadequate  budget,  space, 
and  staff. 

The  library  has  become  so  crowded,  a  supervised 
reading  area  was  located  in  a  nearby  building  for 
nighttime  use.  Its  expansion  physically  depends 
upon  a  2 -phase  program  of  moving  Student  Union 
activities  to  a  new  center  and  constructing  a  6-story 
stack  unit  to  connect  with  the  present  Student  Union. 
The  study  and  reference  space  would  then  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  faculty  and  students  for  about  two 
decades. 
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Present  library  use  is  indicated  by  the  circulation 
of  207,000  items  during  die  year,  a  20  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  two  years  ago.  There  were  32,000  vol¬ 
umes  added  to  the  library  collection  during  the  year, 
making  a  total  of  cataloged  volumes  of  over  330,000. 

More  than  140  personal  donors  enriched  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  libraries  of  N.  C.  State  by  gifts  of  over 
4,000  books  and  periodicals,  microfilms  and  1,000 
slides.  The  Hill  Library  was  air  conditioned  during 
the  year,  increasing  its  effectiveness  as  a  study  center 
and  its  preservation  of  printed  materials.  The  Textile 
Library  in  the  Nelson  Building  was  remodeled  and 
its  floor  space  doubled  through  a  gift  from  Bur¬ 
lington  Industries. 

The  Hill  Library  expended  $211,328  in  the  year 
for  printed  materials;  however,  only  $94,971  was 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books.  About  $83,000  was 
needed  to  continue  standing  orders  for  critically 
needed  scientific  journals  and  $33,400  was  used  to 
obtain  back  files  of  selected  research  journals.  The 
library  initiated  "subscriptions”  for  400  additional 
journals  in  the  year,  bringing  its  standing  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  4,589.  It  is  estimated  that  the  $211,000  an¬ 
nual  budget  would  have  to  be  increased  to  $500,000 
annually  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  University. 

The  interlibrary  loan  service  between  the  libraries 
of  Duke,  UNC-CH,  and  State  has  helped  alleviate 
some  of  the  pressures,  is  valuable,  and  is  working 
well. 

The  staff  of  the  Hill  Library  made  an  important 
contribution  in  inter-library  cooperation  by  its  prep¬ 
aration  and  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Union 
List  of  Scientific  Serials.  This  lists  the  holdings  of 
the  Universities  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Greensboro, 
Duke  University,  and  at  the  Chemstrand  Research 
Center  Library.  The  list  was  prepared  on  the  com¬ 
puter  at  N.  C.  State  and  is  held  on  magnetic  tape. 
Additions  can  be  made  easily. 

The  1,000-volume  collection  of  Dr.  Eugene  Clyde 
Brooks,  who  was  head  of  "State  College”  from  1923- 
34,  was  given  to  the  library  recently  by  Mrs.  Brooks. 
The  library  was  consolidated  into  a  single  operation 
and  housed  in  its  first  permanent  campus  home  dur¬ 
ing  Dr.  Brooks’  administration.  The  building,  which 
bears  Dr.  Brooks’  name,  now  houses  the  N.  C.  State 
School  of  Design.  Of  special  value  is  Dr.  Brooks’ 
bound  collection  of  The  Journal  of  North  Carolina 
Education,  which  he  founded  and  edited  for  17  years. 


COMPUTING  CENTER 


The  load  on  the  computing  center  continued  to 
increase  during  the  past  year.  Three  full  shifts  were 
employed,  so  that  the  center  operated  24  hours  a  day 
five  days  a  week.  It  was  in  operation  half-time  on 
weekends.  Faculty  at  the  University  worked  on 
developing  a  plan  to  establish  a  major  Triangle  Uni¬ 
versities  Computing  Center  in  the  Research  Triangle 
to  serve  Duke,  UNC-CH  and  North  Carolina  State. 
Significantly,  additional  computer  capacity  would  be 
available  on  each  of  the  campuses  under  the  proposal. 


RESEARCH 


The  search  for  new  knowledge  is  a  never-ending 
process,  a  fundamental  dedication  of  the  scholar 
and  the  university.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  enrich 
men’s  lives  on  the  one  hand  and  give  impetus  to 
economic  systems  on  the  other.  Infusions  of  new 
knowledge,  the  search  for  it,  and  the  vitalizing  of 
what  is  known  make  education  and  research  an 
essential  characteristic  of  the  viable  and  vigorous 
civilization. 

The  contributions  of  this  University  in  research 
to  the  pool  of  knowledge  have  enriched  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  our  State,  fired  industrial  development 
and  invigorated  its  economic  life  generally. 

The  aggregate  expenditure  of  research  funds  at 
State  during  1964-65  from  both  public  and  private 
sources  topped  $12.2  million.  Its  expenditure  on 
grants  and  contracts  totalled  about  $6.2  million  with 
an  additional  $6  million  in  appropriated  Federal  and 
State  funds. 

On  June  30  the  University  held  $17,148,911  in 
grants  and  contracts  for  facilities,  graduate  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  training,  and  research.  There  was  $10.3 
million  for  direct  research,  $3.1  for  graduate  research 
and  undergraduate  instruction,  and  $3.8  for  research 
and  education  facilities. 

The  schools  and  departments  shared  unequally 
in  these  funds,  with  the  great  majority  of  them  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  sciences  and  engineering.  Liberal  arts, 
education,  design,  and  textiles  had  small  amounts. 
The  School  of  Textiles  had  $200,000  in  total  Federal 
and  industry  grants  and  contracts  in  1964-65,  and 
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obtained  a  $250,000  basic  research  appropriation 
from  the  1965  legislature.  Forestry  had  a  research 
expenditure  of  $410,000,  one-fourth  of  it  from  State 
funds  under  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
The  physical  sciences  and  mathematics  recorded  an 
increase  in  research  support  during  the  year  with  ex¬ 
penditures  approximating  $750,000.  Engineering 
spent  just  over  $800,000,  a  modest  amount  for  this 
largest  school  of  the  University. 

Engineering  has  set  a  goal  of  $2,000,000  for 
contract  and  grant  research  and  will  likely  achieve 
it  in  a  few  years  as  its  graduate  faculty  and  research 
programs  develop.  This  goal  for  research  activity  is 
related  to  our  commitment  in  graduate  education. 

The  biological  sciences,  largely  in  agriculture, 
held  the  major  portion  of  the  funds.  Total  grants  in 
effect  in  other  schools  were:  Education — $64,000, 
Liberal  Arts— $49,000,  and  Design— $23,000. 

Major  grants  during  the  year  were  for  partial  cost 
of  the  new  chemistry  building  (almost  $500,000 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation);  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Policy  Institute  ($1.2  million  from  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Foundation),  and  pesticide  toxicity  ($1.1  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  Public  Health  Service).  In  addition, 
State  received  $1  million  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  construction  of  a  phytotron. 

In  accordance  with  Federal  legislation  applying 
to  land -grant  colleges,  an  all-University  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Research  Institute  was  established  and  located 
at  N.  C.  State  University  for  research  purposes  with 
an  $87,000  allocation  for  1965-66  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Interior.  The  Institute  has  a  broad 
"charter”  and  will  embrace  work  throughout  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  of  State  agencies 
and  private  organizations. 

A  rough  measure  of  150  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  nation  during  1964  showed  N.  C.  State  44th  in 
the  value  of  its  grants  and  contracts.  The  success 
achieved  recently  indicates  that  State’s  over-all  relative 
position  will  be  improved  in  the  future.  NCSU’s 
total  research  had  doubled  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  University  is  taking  an  aggressive  attitude 
in  its  search  for  research  funds  that  will  enrich  and 
improve  its  programs.  The  funds,  whether  from 
Federal  sources  or  foundations,  are  available  only 
to  those  who  have  something  to  offer  and  a  desire  to 
accomplish. 


Notable  research  findings  were  recorded  during 
the  year.  Typical  of  these  was  a  method  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  power  pulse  of  the  laser,  an  achievement  of 
much  interest  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Defense. 
In  agriculture,  the  possibilities  of  mechanized  pre¬ 
cision  tobacco  transplanting  were  forecast  with  the 
satisfactory  development  of  a  one-man,  tractor-drawn 
unit  that  plants  potted  plants.  An  NCSU  scientist 
in  its  Pesticides  Toxicity  Laboratory  formulated  a 
theory  of  pesticide  action  that  has  already  swept  the 
scientific  world.  Fertilizer  manufacturers  of  tobacco 
fertilizer  reformulated  to  control  chlorine  content  as 
a  result  of  Experiment  Station  discoveries.  Develop¬ 
ments  in  the  freeze-drying  of  food  promise  to  lead 
to  practical  commercial  processes.  And  textile  scien¬ 
tists  have  made  what  appears  to  be  a  finding  of  major 
economic  importance  which  involves  the  use  of  irra¬ 
diation  in  the  production  of  permanent  creased- 
fabrics  from  synthetic  fibers. 

The  development  of  research  stations  and  fa¬ 
cilities  on  and  off  the  campus  proceeded  with  satis¬ 
faction  during  the  year.  The  Sandhills  Peach  Re¬ 
search  Station  was  increased  by  106  acres,  a  Lower 
Coastal  Plains  Tobacco  Station  was  established  at 
Kinston,  a  Swine  Research  and  Development  Center 
was  established  at  Rocky  Mount,  and  work  was  be¬ 
gun  on  new  central  station  facilities  at  Raleigh. 

An  aerospace  research  lab  and  an  electronics 
laboratory  were  completed  in  engineering. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Despite  the  relative  newness  of  its  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams  and  restriction  to  fields  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  N.  C.  State  University  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  institution  in  the  South  and  nation  in  gradu¬ 
ate  education  with  a  Ph.D.  production  of  95  in 
1964-65.  Doctoral  and  other  graduate  programs 
now  constitute  a  major  dimension  of  all  its  academic 
activities.  Since  the  breadth  of  graduate  programs 
is  one  of  the  best  measures  of  over-all  University 
academic  and  research  capability,  the  growth  of  the 
graduate  school  is  reflected  in  academic  achievement 
throughout  the  institution. 

The  present  graduate  enrollment  of  1,365  is 
double  that  of  1959  and  four  times  that  of  10  years 
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ago.  By  schools  graduate  enrollment  is:  agriculture — 
464;  education — 146;  engineering — 297;  forestry — 
57;  physical  sciences  and  mathematics — 211;  tex¬ 
tiles — 3S;  and  unclassified — 152. 

New  degrees  approved  and  implemented  during 
the  year  were  Ph.D.  programs  in  engineering  me¬ 
chanics,  chemistry  and  biochemistry,  and  Master  of 
Science  degree  programs  in  science  and  mathematics 
education,  and  Professional  Master’s  degrees  were 
also  authorized  in  these  fields. 

The  University  now  holds  127  graduate  fellow¬ 
ships  from  Federal  and  private  foundations  under 
grants. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 


Although  there  has  been  continued  growth  in 
the  summer  school  enrollment,  the  summer  school 
has  not  yet  acquired  the  dimension  of  a  "third  se¬ 
mester”  as  it  has  on  many  campuses.  Last  year  the 
summer  program  recorded  a  20  per  cent  increase. 
The  first  session  of  1965  recorded  a  6  per  cent  in¬ 
crease,  a  total  of  3,824  students.  Women’s  enroll¬ 
ment  totalled  565,  a  large  increase  and  evidence  of 
a  major  trend  in  summer  programs.  The  summer 
program  includes  several  major  institutes  for  scien¬ 
tists,  professional  workers,  teachers  and  others — for 
pesticides,  forestry,  nuclear  engineering,  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  biology,  mathematics  and  North  Carolina 
government  student  interns.  There  were  516  visit¬ 
ing  students  compared  to  425  a  year  ago.  Many 
of  these  were  high  school  teachers. 


EXTENSION  SERVICES 


The  long  tradition  of  the  land-grant  colleges  of 
America  of  service  to  the  states  and  their  peoples 
has  been  mirrored  in  growing  dimensions  at  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  faculty  that  it  has  been 
so,  for  the  budgetary  participation  by  the  State  has 
been  inadequate  to  support  a  well-balanced  Uni¬ 
versity  extension  program.  Even  though  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service  receives  substantial  budget 
support  today,  for  many  years  Federal  appropriations 


carried  this  work  almost  exclusively.  The  Industrial 
Extension  Service  has  never  been  sufficiently  funded 
for  carrying  out  programs  for  the  dissemination  of 
technical  information  to  business  and  industry,  and 
the  40-year-old  general  extension  program  still  oper¬ 
ates  entirely  from  fee  income. 

Several  pending  Federal  programs  supporting 
economic  and  community  development  extension 
work  portend  a  sharp  increase  in  these  activities  for 
the  University  in  the  future. 

With  about  $100,000  of  State  funds  the  IES 
has  had  major  successes  in  the  past  decade.  Last 
year  its  significant  chemical  industries  work  in  East¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  and  its  16  county  economic  de¬ 
velopment  programs  were  conducted  entirely  on 
limited  Federal  funds.  Under  economic  opportuni¬ 
ties  projects  it  has  developed  over  the  years,  it 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  lime  production 
units  in  the  east.  The  IES  chemical  conferences  in 
the  east  were  attended  by  hundreds.  The  chemical 
development  is  associated  with  the  phosphate  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Pamlico  Sound  area.  About  400  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  area  gathered  at  an  IES  conference  in 
Greenville  in  February  to  study  the  possibilities. 

To  bring  all  of  the  University  extension  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  coordination  of  a  single  office,  an 
Administrative  Dean  for  University  Extension  was 
appointed  in  June  (see  Administration). 

In  the  general  extension  program  of  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education,  the  University  recorded  its 
250,000th  enrolled  student  since  the  program  was 
started  in  1924.  Since  1934  when  Edward  Ruggles 
began  its  direction,  it  has  enrolled  245,000. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  general  extension  had 
enrolled  12,000  students  for  extension  credit  and 
non-credit  courses,  356  in  its  Truck  Driver  Training 
School  (3,600  since  it  began),  had  held  89  confer¬ 
ences  and  short  courses  on  and  off  campus  with  more 
than  6,500  persons  registering,  and  had  conducted 
107  classes  in  20  cities  with  a  total  registration  of 
2,700.  In  its  correspondence  work  it  had  1,730  stu¬ 
dents  taking  72  courses. 

Agricultural  income  for  North  Carolina  reached 
$1.4  million  in  1964 — one  measure  of  the  success 
of  Agricultural  Extension.  Though  the  prospects  for 
1965  income  appear  down,  the  ’64  income  was  a 
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half-way  mark  for  Extension’s  objective  of  $1.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  1966. 

1964  was  Agricultural  Extension’s  50th  anni¬ 
versary.  From  its  meager  beginnings  in  1914  it  had 
reached  a  point  in  1964  where  more  than  1  million 
persons  attended  extension  meetings  in  the  State 
and  more  than  2  million  printed  items  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  4-H  membership  is  again  climbing  after 
being  separated  from  public  school  programs,  and 
reached  53,037,  an  increase  of  8,000  during  the  year. 
As  1964  ended,  there  were  12  active  area  develop¬ 
ment  associations  involving  96  counties,  1051  com¬ 
munities,  and  105,000  families  working  with  ex¬ 
tension. 

Gaston  Technical  Institute,  which  was  admin¬ 
istered  under  General  Extension  for  the  School  of 
Engineering,  was  separated  from  the  University  on 
June  1,  1965  and  became  a  division  of  Gaston  Com¬ 
munity  College. 


COMMENCEMENT 


As  a  university,  N.  C.  State  has  the  obligation  to 
be  both  utilitarian  and  idealistic.  The  tradition  of  a 
true  university  is  one  of  liberalism  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word’s  meaning.  It  must  foster  the 
ability  and  commitment  to  think  honestly  and  con¬ 
structively,  to  recognize  justice  and  injustice,  to  love 
all  men,  to  acknowledge  and  respect  the  purpose  and 
restraint  of  order  and  law,  and  to  fight  for  the  liberal 
tradition — in  other  words  to  build  and  maintain 
civilized  society.  Commencement  is  a  recurrent  ob¬ 
servance  of  this  basic  university  purpose. 

The  University  conferred  degrees  upon  1,570 
students  at  its  76th  annual  commencement,  95  of 
them  doctoral  degrees  and  233  of  them  master’s 
degrees.  We  can  only  hope  those  students  will 
measure  up  to  some  level  of  our  expectation. 

In  addition  four  distinguished  persons  were 
awarded  honorary  doctorates  for  their  contributions 
to  society. 

They  were  Charles  F.  Goldthwait,  pioneering  tex¬ 
tile  chemist  and  professor  emeritus  of  textile  re¬ 
search;  Dr.  Jasper  L.  Stuckey,  geologist  and  founder 
of  State’s  Department  of  Geology;  Dr.  Leonard  D. 
Baver,  soil  scientist  and  former  dean  of  agriculture; 


and  Dr.  J.  Harold  Lampe,  dean  of  engineering  for  17 
years. 

The  fourth  Agricultural  Institute  Class — the  two- 
year  program — was  graduated  prior  to  the  Saturday 
morning  commencement.  Eighty-three  young  men 
received  associate  degrees  in  applied  agriculture. 

Fifty-three  of  the  seniors  were  graduated  with 
high  honors  and  163  with  honors. 

Degrees  granted  by  schools  were: 


BS. 

MS. 

Ph.D. 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences... 

.  157 

65 

54 

Education  . 

.  143 

40 

Engineering  . 

.  520 

51 

22 

Design  . 

.  33 

Forestry  . 

.  59 

17 

5 

Textiles  . 

..  132 

10 

Liberal  Arts  . 

..  56 

Physical  Sciences  and  Math . 

..  79 

48 

14 

Total  . 

..1,179 

T31" 

95" 

The  first  degree  from  the  University  Branch  at 
Fort  Bragg  was  granted  to  Allen  C.  Donohue  of 
Fayetteville. 

Coincident  with  commencement,  other  collegiate 
milestones  were  announced  for  graduating  students 
and  others.  More  than  100  students  were  honored 
for  their  outstanding  achievements  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year.  The  honors  ranged  from  awards  for 
outstanding  scholarship  in  many  fields  to  leader¬ 
ship  and  ROTC  awards. 

Following  commencement,  about  100  graduating 
seniors  undertook  responsibilities  in  their  nation’s 
armed  forces.  Commissioning  ceremonies  were  held 
in  the  Coliseum  for  70  seniors  as  second  lieutenants 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  28  in  the  Air  Force.  Major 
General  Winston  P.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  air  national 
guard,  addressed  the  class. 

Governor  Dan  K.  Moore  attended  the  commence¬ 
ment  ceremonies  as  chief  executive  of  the  State  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

W.  H.  W.  (Buck)  Anderson,  Jr.  of  Raleigh  was 
elected  by  the  graduates  as  the  1965  class  president 
for  a  5 -year  period.  Baccalaureate  services  were  held 
by  local  churches  on  Saturday  morning.  Commence¬ 
ment  began  at  10:30  a.m.  and  concluded  at  noon. 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Murray,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Nuclear  Engineering  was  presented  with  the 
O.  Max  Gardner  Award  by  Governor  Moore  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  man. 
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Mrs.  Gardner  and  members  of  the  Gardner  family 
attended  die  commencement  along  with  8,000  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  of  graduates. 


FOUNDATIONS 


When  the  400  directors  of  the  eight  foundations 
that  support  programs  at  the  University  gathered  for 
the  All-Foundations  Day  November  6,  it  was  a  signal 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  21 -year-old  foundations 
idea  at  State.  They  came  from  farms  and  leading 
businesses,  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean — and 
beyond,  from  other  states.  All  were  conscious  of  the 
seeds  of  progress  planted  by  the  University. 

Paul  Gorman,  president  of  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  in  his  keynote  address  for  the  eight-foundation 
meeting  testified  to  the  bonds  between  university 
growth  and  development  and  general  economic  and 
technological  progress. 

The  foundations — dairy,  design,  4-H,  agriculture, 
engineering,  textiles,  pulp  and  paper,  and  "State  Col¬ 
lege" — have  provided  $11,173,000  in  University  sup¬ 
port  in  the  past  21  years.  Although  foundations  in¬ 
come  was  less  during  the  past  year  than  for  the  rec¬ 
ord  $1,226,000  of  1963,  it  nevertheless  totalled 
$885,621. 

The  foundations  provide  valuable  supplemental 
funds  and  vital  flexibility  in  several  University  pro¬ 
grams. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


Alumni  of  N.  C.  State  continued  their  campaign, 
begun  three  years  ago,  to  have  the  institution  re¬ 
named.  Their  campaign  climaxed  when  the  1965 
General  Assembly  overwhelmingly  passed  a  bill  nam¬ 
ing  the  institution  "North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh.”  Mr.  George  Wood,  Camden,  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association  and  state  legislator,  was 
the  leader  of  the  movement. 

The  Association  reports  $58,857  in  gifts  to  the 
Alumni  Fund  from  3,714  alumni  and  an  additional 
income  of  $12,329.  Five  alumni  gave  $1,000  or  more 
each  and  127  contributed  $100  or  more,  a  27  per 


cent  increase  over  1963.  The  Association  has  grown 
to  include  117  clubs. 

The  Association  gave  six  scholarships  valued  at 
$500  each  to  deserving  students,  established  the 
"H.  W.  'Pop’  Taylor  North  Carolina  State  University 
Alumni  Loan  Fund”  with  an  initial  funding  of 
$10,000,  gave  $500  to  the  outstanding  teacher  at 
State,  sponsored  Freshman  Parents’  Day,  and  held 
the  most  successful  alumni  weekend  of  its  history. 
H.  W.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Association  and  di¬ 
rector  of  alumni  affairs  for  23  years,  was  honored 
for  his  service.  He  retired  June  30.  More  than  700 
persons  attended  Alumni  Weekend  on  May  8. 

Approximately  1,800  persons,  including  one-third 
of  the  parents  of  freshmen,  attended  the  annual 
alumni-sponsored  Freshman  Parents’  Day  on  Home¬ 
coming  Weekend. 

The  annual  alumni  awards  were  presented  to 
Robert  W.  Graeber,  ’ll,  Meritorious  Service  Award; 
Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure,  Award  of  Merit; 
George  H.  Cornelson,  IV,  Outstanding  Young  Alum¬ 
nus,  ’54;  and  Ronald  J.  Skosnick,  Alumni  Athletics 
Trophy. 

New  president  of  the  association  is  Carl  R.  Harris 
of  Durham,  elected  to  succeed  George  Wood,  who 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board  and  succeeds  M. 
Edmund  Aycock.  Harris  is  a  retired  vice  president 
of  Erwin  Mills. 


COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT 


Administration  and  "college  government”  are  in 
some  respects  synonymous  but  there  are  enough  dif¬ 
ferences  to  treat  them  in  separate  sections.  The 
internal  government  of  the  University  includes  such 
groups  as  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  standing  commit¬ 
tees,  the  faculties  of  the  Schools,  the  Council  of 
Deans,  the  Student  Government  Association,  the 
Athletics  Council,  and  others. 

The  University  administration  sought  to  sup¬ 
port  and  strengthen  all  of  these  during  the  year.  The 
"governance”  groups  held  numerous  meetings  during 
the  year  and  made  recommendations  and  decisions  on 
University  affairs.  The  government  committee 
drafted  a  preliminary  report  on  the  organization  and 
process  of  government  designed  to  improve  faculty 
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participation  in  academic  policy  matters  and  faculty- 
administrative  communications.  The  proposals  of 
this  report  are  being  reviewed. 

As  the  University  grows  in  all  dimensions,  the 
efficient  structuring  of  its  policy-making  machinery, 
the  vitality  of  governmental  processes,  and  commu¬ 
nication  require  much  attention. 


CAMPUS  DEVELOPMENT 


Construction  faltered  at  the  University,  with  only 
one  project  actually  initiated  during  the  year  despite 
several  millions  for  authorized  projects.  The  biologi¬ 
cal  sciences  addition  to  Gardner  Hall  for  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Genetics  and  Microbiology  was  started. 
The  building  is  financed  by  State  appropriations  and 
Federal  grants — $311,800  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  $443,125  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  $1,105,000  from  the  State. 

Projects  financed  by  State  appropriations  during 
the  1963  legislature  are  now  on  the  drawing  boards 
and  are  expected  to  begin  during  the  1965-66  year. 
These  include  the  School  of  Design  addition,  the 
$2.3  million  Food  Sciences  Building,  the  $2.2  mil¬ 
lion  10-story  chemistry  building  and  the  $106,000 
poultry  facility.  The  Food  Sciences  Building  and 
the  foundation-financed  Phytotron  require  complex 
built-in  research  controls.  The  student-financed  $2.2 
million  12-story  dormitory  for  800  men  was  let  for 
contract  in  late  June  and  will  be  under  construction 
in  1965-66. 

Pullen  Hall,  which  housed  the  N.  C.  State  bands 
and  glee  clubs  (music  activities),  was  burned  and 
Peele  Hall,  admissions  and  registration,  was  seriously 
damaged  by  a  fire  February  22.  The  loss  and  damage 
was  in  excess  of  $750,000,  including  band  and  office 
equipment  and  music.  Insurance  will  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  Peele  Hall  but  not  for  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  historic  Pullen,  one  of  the  earliest  college 
buildings. 

A  comprehensive,  three-biennia  building  pro¬ 
gram  was  prepared  by  the  University  and  presented 
to  the  1965  General  Assembly.  The  total  for  all 
projects  requested  was  $35,177,000,  of  which  $26,- 
320,000  was  State  funds.  The  legislature  authorized 
$8,694,000  in  self-liquidating  projects — dormitories, 


married  students  apartments,  and  a  student  center; 
and  appropriated  $1  million  for  building  repairs  and 
improvements,  $1.2  million  for  a  forestry  building, 
$1  million  for  a  nuclear  science  and  engineering 
center,  in  addition  to  several  small  project  appro¬ 
priations.  It  also  authorized  the  acceptance  of  $4.2 
million  in  Federal  and  private  grants  funds  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes. 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  campus  development 
is  being  revised  and  will  be  presented  to  State  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  future.  Needs  such  as  those  of  the 
School  of  Education  which  is  housed  in  a  50-year-old 
building  constructed  as  a  replica  of  a  textile  plant 
are  too  urgent  to  be  ignored. 

The  Facilities  Planning  Office  completed  its  first 
year  as  the  central  campus  planning  office.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  in  planning  long-range  campus  and  building 
development,  analyzing  the  use  of  present  facilities, 
supervising  constmction,  and  developing  the  capital 
improvements  budgets  has  provided  for  the  wise  and 
orderly  development  of  the  University’s  facilities. 
The  work  of  Professor  Carroll  Mann  as  director  of 
the  office  has  meant  substantial  savings  for  the  State. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


North  Carolina  State  is  involved,  as  universities 
have  always  been,  in  international  relations  through 
the  world-wide  scientific  community,  and  has  become 
more  involved  in  recent  years  as  United  States  uni¬ 
versities  accepted  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  nation’s  foreign  policy. 

The  University  compares  with  industries  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  major  importer.  It  imports  and  exports 
ideas  to  and  from  soils  scientists  of  South  America, 
to  and  from  the  beef  and  tobacco  growing  regions 
of  Africa,  the  geneticists  and  biologists  of  Europe, 
the  biological  and  physical  scientists  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  etc. 

It  imports  professors  from  other  countries.  One 
top  geneticist  on  the  staff  from  Japan  is  also  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  genetics  at  a  Japanese  university.  During 
the  year  others  were  appointed  from  other  nations. 
Experts  from  a  score  or  more  countries  gave  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  campus  during  the  year,  and  professors 
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from  State  were  on  similar  missions  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  trading  in  the  world  of  knowledge. 

Two  NCSU  design  professors,  originally  from 
Poland,  worked  for  wo  private  United  States  founda¬ 
tions  to  develop  plans  for  an  Egyptian  city  at  Aswan. 
N.  C.  State  scientists  were  in  the  South  and  Central 
American  Countries — one  each  headquartered  in 
Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  and  Guatemala — to  develop 
soils  testing  programs.  The  project  is  under  a  five- 
year  contract  from  the  Federal  government  and  op¬ 
erates  from  the  "International  Soils  Testing”  center 
on  the  State  campus. 

Increased  purchase,  production,  and  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  these  countries  is  forecast  as  a  result  of  the 
scientists’  efforts,  which  will  bless  both  the  economy 
of  this  country  and  the  people  of  those  nations. 

Training  was  completed  in  September  of  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  70  Peace  Corps  trainees  for  assignment  in 
Chile.  Recruitment  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  national  headquarters  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  campus  on  two  occasions. 

The  Peruvian  Technical  Assistance  Mission,  now 
in  its  tenth  year,  involved  the  work  of  20-25  profes¬ 
sional  staff.  The  project,  financed  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Ford  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundations,  involves  rural  extension  work 
and  the  development  of  an  agricultural  university  at 
La  Molina. 

Two  engineering  faculty  served  in  Pakistan  with 
Kabul  University  where  an  engineering  program  is 
being  developed  in  cooperation  with  seven  other 
U.  S.  universities.  The  president  of  the  University 
visited  the  campus  and  two  students  are  here  on 
training  programs.  The  project  is  financed  by  a  U.  S. 
A.I.D.  program. 

More  than  420  international  students,  many  of 
them  graduate  students,  were  in  training  on  the 
State  campus.  They  represented  more  than  60  coun¬ 
tries  and  provided  a  valuable  source  of  international 
contact  and  information  for  N.  C.  State  students 
interested  in  other  countries.  A  number  of  them 
of  superior  education  taught  sections  of  regular  classes 
in  their  major  fields.  There  are  probably  no  better 
places  than  Raleigh  and  North  Carolina  generally 
for  foreigners  to  acquire  healthy  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  the  United  States. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


Championships  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
in  both  football  and  basketball  and  the  beginning 
of  construction  on  a  40,000-seat  stadium  constituted 
a  triumphant  athletic  year  at  the  University. 

Other  major  events  included  the  retirement  of 
Coach  Everett  Case,  the  father  of  "big-time”  basket¬ 
ball  in  the  Southeast,  the  conference  shift  of  the 
ACC  tournament  from  Reynolds  Coliseum  to  Greens¬ 
boro  and  Charlotte  which  begins  in  1967. 

"Press”  Peter  Maravich  was  named  to  succeed 
Case.  The  basketball  team  lost  in  the  Eastern  Re¬ 
gional  NCAA  preliminaries  after  winning  the  ACC 
Conference  title. 

A  stadium  fund-drive  committee  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  business  leaders  was  named  in  September,  1964, 
to  manage  a  fund-raising  campaign  for  the  stadium. 
The  committee  members  are  Walker  Martin,  chair¬ 
man,  and  E.  N.  Richards,  Cliff  Benson,  James  Poyner 
and  Micou  Browne,  all  of  Raleigh;  and  C.  M. 
Vanstory,  Greensboro;  and  T.  W.  Church,  Jr.  of 
Charlotte. 

The  stadium  is  to  be  named  Carter  Stadium  in 
honor  of  the  Carter  family,  leaders  in  textiles  from 
Wallace,  N.  C.  Harry  and  W.  J.  Carter,  both  State 
alumni,  are  two  of  the  top  executives  of  the  world¬ 
wide  J.  P.  Stevens  textile  company. 

Extensive  grading  for  the  project  began  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  was  nearly  complete  by  mid-summer. 
At  the  end  of  June,  about  $1,000,000  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  contributions  and  pledges  and  a  bond 
authority  for  a  $2.5  million  project  was  established 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  new  policy  established  by  the  State  adminis¬ 
tration  requires  that  all  "auxiliary”  enterprises,  in¬ 
cluding  athletics  at  State,  be  fully  self-supporting. 
This  policy  is  mainly  responsible  for  an  increase  in 
athletic  fees  from  students  from  $15  to  $20  per  se¬ 
mester  to  cover  retirement  and  social  security  benefits 
for  the  athletic  staff.  The  athletics  program  operated 
solidly  "in  the  black,”  helped  greatly  by  television 
contracts. 

State  had  114  students  on  full  athletic  scholar¬ 
ships  during  the  year  and  50  on  partial  scholarships. 
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These  were  in  baseball,  basketball,  football,  swim¬ 
ming  and  track. 


CULTURAL  PROGRAM 


The  opening  of  the  Frank  Thompson  Theatre  in 
State’s  former  basketball  arena  was  the  cultural  high¬ 
light  of  the  year.  The  opening  was  telecast  on 
WUNC-TV.  The  basketball  court  area  provides  an 
excellent  facility  for  a  theatre  of  modern  flexible 
design.  The  theatre’s  five  performances  were  well 
attended  by  students,  faculty  and  the  public.  A  more 
ambitious  program  is  planned  for  next  year. 

The  sixth  year  of  the  "Friends  of  the  College’’ 
concert  series  proved  more  successful  than  ever. 
Membership  increased  to  over  15,000.  The  1964-65 
series  included: 

The  London  Symphony 
The  Japan  Philharmonic 
The  New  York  City  Ballet 
Richard  Tucker-Robert  Merrill 
Coro  do  Brasil 
Artur  Rubinstein 
The  Berlin  Philharmonic 

Lt.  Governor  Robert  Scott  was  named  member¬ 
ship  drive  chairman  for  1965-66.  Rise  Stevens  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Lt.  Governor  Scott  ini¬ 
tiated  the  drive  in  February  for  17,000  members. 
The  1965-66  concert  program  features  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  National  Company,  Rudolf  Serkin, 
the  Hungarian  National  Ballet,  the  Royal  Marines 
Tattoo  of  Edinburgh,  Phyllis  Curtin,  the  Czech  Phil¬ 
harmonic  and  Netania  Davrath  and  Michel  Block 
with  the  Monte  Carlo  Orchestra. 

Other  programs  of  cultural  importance  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  included:  jazz  and  popular  music  concerts  in 
the  New  Arts  Series;  lectures  by  Robert  Penn  War¬ 
ren,  Dwight  MacDonald,  and  others;  Writers’  Work¬ 
shop;  Chamber  Music  Series  concerts;  monthly  art 
exhibits;  Contemporary  Scene  Lectures;  classical 
movie  series;  and  special  free  courses  in  arts  and 
crafts. 


TELEVISION 


The  University  values  the  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
tending  its  effectiveness  and  serving  North  Carolina 
through  the  NCSU  Studio  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  ETV  system. 

One  of  the  most  successful  special  ventures  of 
the  TV  studio  was  the  telecasting  of  a  course  in 
Concrete  Technology  by  the  School  of  Engineering 
for  architects  and  contractors  of  the  State.  More 
than  400  enrolled  in  the  fall  telecourse  and  200  in 
the  spring.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
broadcast  the  course  in  the  New  England  area. 

The  agricultural  ASPECT  program  continued  on 
a  daily  basis  and  was  used  by  five  commercial  sta¬ 
tions  on  rebroadcast  daily  and  by  five  additional 
stations  on  a  weekly  basis. 

The  NCSU  Studio  also  produced  a  mathematics 
program  for  the  sixth  year.  The  program  includes 
both  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

Remote  live  broadcasts  from  the  NCSU  Studio 
included  the  Frank  Thompson  Theatre  opening  on 
the  State  campus,  the  dedication  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lative  Building,  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Dan 
Moore,  and  other  events. 

Special  shows  of  cultural  significance  were  also 
produced.  A  report  on  dropouts  was  presented  by 
State  faculty,  and  the  Film  Board  film  "The  Ayes 
Have  It,”  an  educational  film  on  the  legislature, 
was  broadcast. 

The  expansion  of  the  WUNC-TV  network  to 
cover  North  Carolina  is  urgently  needed  and  happily 
in  process.  A  parallel  expansion  of  the  production 
staffs  will  make  the  services  of  the  institution  more 
readily  available  to  the  people  of  the  State. 


A  LOOK  AHEAD 


The  past  five  years  and  more  particularly  the 
past  two  years  have  seen  a  rapid  expansion  and  change 
at  North  Carolina  State  University.  Its  enrollment 
this  year  will  near  10,000  and  is  predicted  to  be 
upwards  of  15,000  in  a  few  short  years.  Its  research 
expenditures  now  exceed  $10  million  annually.  The 
graduate  program  includes  some  1,500  students,  four 
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times  that  of  10  years  ago,  and  its  annual  production 
of  Ph.D.s — 95  in  ’64-’65 — place  NCSU  among  the 
leading  institutions  in  the  South. 

Gratifying  as  these  measures  are,  the  future  is 
certain  to  unfold  even  greater  changes  and  demands 
for  North  Carolina  and  this  University.  Legislation 
now  in  the  Federal  Congress  for  the  expansion  of 
extension,  research  and  higher  education  generally 
will  enlarge  and  challenge  the  capabilities  of  the 
public  universities  as  never  before.  Present  indices 
indicate  that  the  pace  of  change  and  growth  that  we 
have  seen  in  recent  decades  may  be  only  a  taste  of 
what  lies  ahead. 

As  a  complex,  multi-purpose  state  university 
dedicated  to  serving  the  State  and  its  people  through 
comprehensive  programs  of  education,  research,  and 
extension  service,  North  Carolina  State  University 
is  poised  for  the  opportunities  that  lie  ahead.  Its 
1,100  professional  staff  on  the  campus  and  400  others 
throughout  the  State  look  forward  to  the  challenges. 

Respectfully  yours, 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS  1964-65 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 
Agricultural  Economics 

Hammond,  Leigh  Hugh,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Ben-David,  Shaul,  Visiting  Asst.  Professor .  1-  1-65 

Liu,  Charles  Y.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-  1-65 

Oury,  Bernard  R.  P.,  Visiting  Prof . 11-16-64 

Berry,  James  E.,  Instr .  8-10-64 

Biggar,  Donald  J.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Burns,  James  A.,  Instr .  1-18-65 

Goode,  Frank  M.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Osburn,  Donald  D.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Sydneysmith,  Sam,  Instr .  6-15-65 

Via,  James  E.,  Ext.  Instr .  7-  1-64 

Diehl,  William  D.,  Research  Asst .  7-  1-64 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Hwang,  Pang  Feng,  Research  Assoc .  7-  1-64 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Agricultural  Information 

Ahlschwede,  Margrethe,  Asst.  Editor  . 10-  1-64 

Sheehan,  Ruth  D.,  Asst.  Radio-TV  Editor .  9-  1-64 

Animal  Science 

Behlow,  Robert  F.,  Ext.  Prof  . 10-  1-64 

Eisen,  Eugene  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Purser,  Anthony  F.,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Perry,  Graham  C.,  Instr .  9-  7-64 

Reese,  Clint  M.,  Ext.  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Westmoreland,  Grover, 

Ext.  Dairy  Husb.  Spec . 10-  1-64 

Botany  and  Bacteriology 

Noggle,  Glenn  R.,  Prof,  and  Head  .  8-16-64 

Moore,  Royall  T.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Chang,  Irene  C.,  Research  Assoc .  1-15-65 

Crop  Science 

Jennings,  Peter  R.,  Visiting  Prof .  9-10-64 

Ross,  Harold  F.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof .  3-  1-65 

Benson,  Jim  A.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Kappelman,  Albert  J.,  Instr .  7-  1-64 

Shokraii,  Esmail  H.,  Research  Assoc .  2-  1-65 

Strickland,  Roderick  P.,  Research  Asst .  7-  1-64 

Webster,  Hulon  L.,  Research  Asst .  6-  1-65 

Washburn,  Joe  D.,  Ext.  Agronomy  Spec .  2-15-65 

Entomology 

Smith,  Edward  H.,  Prof,  and  Head  .  7-  1-64 

Scott,  Harry  E.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  1-  1-65 

Yamamoto,  Robert  T.,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-  1-65 

Kahn,  Mohammed  A.  G.,  Research  Assoc .  2-  1-65 

Extension  Personnel  Development 

Dolan,  Robert  J.,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Food  Science 

Fleming,  Henry  P.,  Asst.  Prof.  (USDA) .  8-17-64 

Cobb,  William  Y.,  Asst.  Prof .  3-15-65 

Swaisgood,  Harold  E.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Thomson,  William  A.  B.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Walter,  William  M.,  Asst.  Prof.  (USDA)....  6-  7-65 

Britt,  Ramon  P.,  Research  Assoc .  7-  1-64 

Moore,  Jack  D.,  Jr.,  Research  Assoc .  9-  1-64 

Genetics 

Levings,  Charles  S.,  Asst.  Prof . 10-  1-64 

Schaible,  Robert  H.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Stuber,  Charles  W.,  Asst.  Prof.  (USDA) .  6-  1-65 

Kearsey,  Michael  J.,  Research  Assoc . 10-  1-64 

Horticultural  Science 

Skroch,  Walter  A.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof . 10-  1-64 

Plant  Pathology 

Cowling,  Ellis  B.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(with  Forest  Management) .  6-  7-65 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and.  Rank  Date 

Main,  Charles  E.,  Asst.  Prof.  (USDA) . 11-  1-64 

Phillips,  Daniel  V.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof .  2-  1-65 

Duncan,  Harry  E.,  Ext.  Instr .  3-  1-65 

Stipes,  Roland  J.,  Research  Assoc . 11-  1-64 

Poultry  Science 

Pate,  Donald  D.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-65 

Kim,  Chun  Su,  Research  Assoc .  2-  1-65 

Rural  Sociology 

Davis,  Adam  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Soil  Science 

Baird,  Guy  B.,  Visiting  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Baird,  Jack  V.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Gilliam,  James  W.,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-65 

Zoology 

Berger,  Jacques,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Horton,  Donald  B.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Black,  M.  Jean,  House  &  Hm.  Furn.  Spec .  9-15-64 

Dalla  Pozza,  Ada,  Home  Econ.  Dist.  Agnt .  7-  1-64 

Miller,  Ruby  T.,  Ext.  Cloth.  Spec .  9-  1-64 

Agricultural  Mission  to  Peru 
Moore,  Sheppard  N.,  Admin.  Asst,  to 

Chief  of  Party  in  Peru  .  6-  1-65 

Murdoch,  Roger  W.,  Visiting  Ext.  Advisor....  6-  1-65 
Spiva,  George  A.,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  6-15-65 

Tobacco  Library 

Wilson,  Lucy  C.,  Librarian  .  7-  1-64 

DESIGN 

Architecture 

Hix,  John  Robert,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Tereszczenko,  Jan,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Wodehouse,  Lawrence  M.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Design 

Taylor,  William  R.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Landscape  Architecture 

Phillips,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Product  Design 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Psychology 

Leventhal,  Gerald  S.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

ENGINEERING 
Chemical  Engineering 

Cosgrove,  John  H.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Civil  Engineering 

Alberga,  Alvyn  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Galler,  William  S.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Langfelder,  Leonard  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Clark,  James  E.,  Jr.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Lane,  James  H.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

McDonald,  Hugh  D.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Mirza,  Jehangir  F.,  Instr .  2-  1-65 

Electrical  Engineering 

Tischer,  Frederick  J.,  Prof . 11-  1-64 

Matthews,  Neely  F.  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Bingham,  William  L.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Holt,  Vernon  E.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Maday,  Clarence  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Heinbockel,  John  H.,  Instr.  (with  Math.) .  9-  1-64 

Engineering  Research 

Fiedler,  Maria  L.,  Research  Asst . 10-  1-64 

Johnston,  Bruce  G.,  Visiting  Lecturer  .  9-  1-64 

Freshman  Engineering  Division 

Houck,  Byard,  Jr.,  Instr .  2-  1-65 

Industrial  Engineering 

Goldman,  Jay,  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Harder,  John  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Afify,  Elsayed  M.,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Hart,  Franklin  D.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Perkins,  John  N.,  Assoc.  Prof .  2-  1-65 

Minerals  Research  Laboratory 

Alsobrook,  Albert  F.,  Ore  Dressing  Spec .  6-15-65 

Neal,  J.  Phillip,  Ore  Dressing  Spec . 10-  1-64 

Nuclear  Engineering 


Baermann,  Walter  P.,  Prof .  9-  1-64 

EDUCATION 
Industrial  Arts 

Finch,  John  B.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Industrial  Education 

Shore,  Thomas  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Fields,  James  B.,  Instr .  2-  1-65 

Mullen,  Robert  A.,  Instr .  2-  1-65 


Saxe,  Raymond  F.,  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Eileman,  Thomas  S.,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Industrial  Extension  Service 

Jewett,  Richard  L.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Shields,  Maynard  E.,  Research  Analyst  .  5-  1-65 

Forestry 

Suddarth,  Stanley  K.,  Visiting  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Maddock,  Stephen  J.,  Asst.  Prof.  (U.S.F.S. )..  9-  1-64 
Stuart,  William  B.,  Ext.  Instr .  7-  1-64 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Chemistry 

Bumgardner,  Carl  L.,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Gleit,  Chester  E.,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Levine,  Samuel  G.,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Carmichael,  Halbert  H.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

DeArmond,  Keith  M.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Hentz,  Forrest  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Horton,  Horace  R.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Miles,  Marion  L.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Moreland,  Charles  G.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Wahl,  George  H.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Miller,  Mitzi  G.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Experimental  Statistics 

Lewis,  Paul  E.,  Director,  Computing  Center, 

and  Prof,  of  Mathematics  .  5-  1-65 

Wesler,  Oscar,  Prof,  (with  Math.) .  9-  1-64 

Bowman,  John  C.,  Research  Assoc . 11-23-64 

Verghese,  Margrith  W.,  Research  Assoc . 12-  1-64 

McKee,  Lowry  L.,  Res.  Asst.  Technologist .  9-  1-64 

Lassiter,  Ray  R.,  Asst.  Statistician  .  6-  1-65 

Mason,  Robert  E.,  Asst.  Statistician  .  2-  1-65 

Pace,  Virgeon  A.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Statistician  .  9-  1-64 

Mathematics 

Lieberstein,  Herbert  M.,  Visiting  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Ting,  Tsuan  Wu,  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Brawley,  Joel  V.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Marlin,  Joe  A.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Proctor,  Thomas  G.,  Ill,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Teague,  David  B.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Physics 

Memory,  Jasper  D.,  Res.  Assoc.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Parker,  George  W.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

LIBERAL  ARTS 
Economics 

Wilson,  Jack  W.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

English 

Goldsmith,  Richard  W.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Hawthorne,  Mark  D.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Kesterson,  David  B.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Betts,  Leonidas  J.,  Jr.,  Instr. 

(with  Education) .  9-  1-64 

Walters,  Thomas  N.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Modern  Languages 

Kitchin,  Stedman,  Jr.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Ritter,  Erwin  F.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Physical  Education 

Weaver,  Ronald  G.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Social  Studies 

Wallace,  James  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Coleman,  James  R.,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lehman,  Edward  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

McCalister,  Donald  V.,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Mustian,  Robert  D.,  Instr . 11-  1-64 

Whiteside,  Donald,  Instr .  9-  1-64 

TEXTILES 

Textile  Technology 

Asano,  Tadanao,  Research  Instr .  2-  1-65 

Tucker,  Paul  A.,  Research  Instr .  7-  1-64 

ATHLETICS 

Bryant,  Kenneth  M.,  Asst.  Basketball  Coach..  9-15-64 
Tapp,  James  M.,  Asst.  Football  Coach  .  2-  1-65 

GENERAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Ponder,  S.  Gordon,  Assoc.  Director, 

Fort  Bragg  .  9-  1-64 

Sawhney,  Man  Mohan,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof., 

Fort  Bragg  .  2-1-65 

Smith,  Eugene,  Asst.  Prof.,  Ft.  Bragg  .  1-  1-65 

Walter,  Wilfred  A.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Ft.  Bragg . 11-  1-64 

Moak,  Sah  Kuhn,  Instr.,  Ft.  Bragg  .  2-  1-65 

Moses,  James  H.,  Instr.  in  Recreation  .  9-  1-64 

Gregory,  Wilton  W.,  Driver  Trainer  .  7-27-64 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Jones,  Graham  E.,  Information  Officer  .  1-  8-65 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  COMMITTEE 

Morgan,  Dexter  W.,  Asst.  Radiological 

Safety  Officer  .  9-  8-64 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Butler,  Ronald  C.,  Counselor, 

Admiss.  &  Reg .  7-  1-64 

Smith,  Ray,  Assoc.  Placement  Director  .  7-16-64 


Stilwill,  Charles  F.,  Asst.  Theatre  Director....  9-  1-64 
Kelly,  Lem  M.,  Prof,  of  Military  Sci. 

Clark,  Virgil  S.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Air  Sci. 

Dickson,  Robert  S.,  Ill,  Asst.  Prof, 
of  Military  Sci. 

Ratliff,  John  A.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Military  Sci. 

Robinson,  Robert  A.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Air  Sci. 
Whisenant,  Bennette  E.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Air  Sci. 
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PROMOTIONS  1964-65 


AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 

Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  New  Rank  Date 

Administration 

N.  N.  Winstead,  Asst.  Dir.  Research, 

Sch.  of  Ag.,  Dir.,  Inst.  Biol.  Sci.,  & 

Prof.  PI.  Path .  4-  1-65 

Agricultural  Engineering 

K.  A.  Jordan,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

E.  G.  Humphries,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

E.  H.  Wiser,  Asst.  Prof . 10-  1-64 

Agricultural  Information 

H.  Reynolds,  Assoc.  Editor  .  1-  1-65 

Animal  Science 

H.  A.  Ramsey,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

M.  B.  Wise,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Botany  and  Bacteriology 

E.  O.  Beal,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

J.  J.  Perry,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

E.  F.  Carell,  Vis.  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Crop  Science 

L.  L.  Phillips,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

C.  A.  Brim,  Prof.  (USDA) .  7-  1-64 

R.  P.  Upchurch,  Prof . 

C.  T.  Blake,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

W.  B.  Gilbert,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

J.  A.  Lee,  Assoc.  Prof.  (USDA) .  7-  1-64 

E.  C.  Sisler,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

A.  D.  Worsham,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

T.  R.  Terrill,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-65 

Entomology 

W.  C.  Dauterman,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

R.  L.  Robertson,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

H.  B.  Moore,  Asst.  Prof . 10-  1-64 

Food  Science 

H.  B.  Craig,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Genetics 

K.  Kojima,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

D.  F.  Matzinger,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

F.  B.  Armstrong,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

A.  C.  Triantaphyllou,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

C.  S.  Levings,  III,  Asst.  Prof . 10-  1-64 

Horticultural  Science 

G.  J.  Galletta,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Plant  Pathology 

R.  R.  Nelson,  Prof.  (USDA) .  7-  1-64 

J.  N.  Sasser,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

D.  L.  Strider,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 


Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  New  Rank  Date 

Poultry  Science 

W.  E.  Donaldson,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

W.  R.  Prince,  Instr . 11-  1-64 

Soil  Science 

W.  A.  Jackson,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

DESIGN 

B.  Shawcroft,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

EDUCATION 

Agricultural  Education 

H.  E.  Beam,  Asst.  Prof .  1-  1-64 

C.  H.  Rogers,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Psychology 

J.  O.  Cook,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

S.  E.  Newman,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

ENGINEERING 
Civil  Engineering 

C.  P.  Fisher,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Engineering  Mechanics 

J.  E.  Griffith,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

J.  A.  Edwards,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Industrial  Engineering 

R.  E.  Alvarez,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Mechanical  Engineering 

C.  F.  Zorowski,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Mineral  Industries 

W.  C.  Hackler,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Nuclear  Engineering 

M.  A.  Welt,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

FORESTRY 

Forest  Management 

P.  J.  Dyson,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Wood  Science  and  Technology 

W.  T.  Huxter,  Jr.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

J.  T.  Rice,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

LIBERAL  ARTS 
Economics 

C.  H.  Ufen,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

History  and  Political  Science 

S.  Suval,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Physical  Education 

A.  M.  Hoch,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 
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Appointment 


School,  Department,  Name  and  New  Rank  Date 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Chemistry 

G.  G.  Long,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

R.  C.  White,  Prof .  7-  1-64 

Mathematics 

J.  W.  Bishir,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

K.  Koh,  Asst.  Prof .  9-  1-64 

Experimental  Statistics 
C.  A.  Rohde,  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

TEXTILES 

Textile  Technology 

R.  E.  Wiggins,  Assoc.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

B.  S.  Gupta,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  7-  1-64 

ADMINISTRATION 
Dean  for  Research 


H.  F.  Robinson,  Admin.  Dean  for  Research. 


Prof.  Genetics  .  2-  1-65 

Dean  for  University  Extension 
W.  L.  Turner,  Admin.  Dean  for  Univ. 

Ext.  &  Prof.  A g.  Econ.  Ext .  6-20-65 

Business  Affairs 

J.  D.  Wright,  Acting  Business  Manager 

&  Dir.,  Budgets  &  Acctg .  6-20-65 

LIBRARY 

I.  T.  Littleton,  Acting  Director  .  9-  1-64 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  RESIGNATIONS  1964-63 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 
Agricultural  Economics 

Henderson,  Vivian  W.,  Visiting  Prof .  9-11-64 

Liebhafsky,  Erwin  E.,  Visiting  Prof .  8-31-64 

Johnstone,  Robert  L.,  Ext.  Assoc.  Prof .  8-31-64 

Boyet,  Wayne  E.,  Research  Instr . 10-31-64 

Dahle,  Robert  D.,  Ext.  Instr .  2-  8-65 

Eddleman,  Bobby  R.,  Instr .  8-12-64 

Farmer,  Berkwood,  Instr . 10-12-64 

Harris,  Rodger  N.  S.,  Instr . 12-18-64 


Diehl,  William  D.,  Research  Asst.  .. 
Nixon,  John  W.,  Research  Asst . 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Van  Schilfgaarde,  Jan,  Professor  .... 

Beasley,  Eustace  O.,  Instr . 

Hwang,  Pang-Feng,  Research  Assoc. 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Agricultural  Information 

Sears,  Woodrow  H.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Ext.  Editor .  1-31-65 

Animal  Science 

Murley,  W.  Ray,  Prof .  2-28-65 

Purser,  Anthony  F.,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Gregory,  John  H.,  Instr .  1-31-65 

Wilder,  William  A.,  Jr.,  Instr .  1-31-65 

Botany  and  Bacteriology 

Carell,  Edgar  F.,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Ito,  Michio,  Research  Assoc .  9-30-64 

Sato,  Ichiro,  Research  Assoc . 12-31-64 

Marshall,  Henry  V.,  Jr.,  Research  Asst . 10-31-64 

Crop  Science 

Jennings,  Peter  R.,  Visiting  Prof .  6-15-65 

Gossett,  Dorsey  M.,  Ext.  Asst.  Prof . 12-31-64 

Kappelman,  Albert  J.,  Instr .  2-28-65 

Food  Science 

Wiles,  John  Francis,  Ext.  Instr .  6-30-65 

Horticultural  Science 

Chambers,  Everett  Eugene,  Asst.  Prof .  5-30-65 

Plant  Pathology 

Kelman,  Arthur,  William  Neal  Reynolds 

Distinguished  Prof .  6-30-65 

Whitbread,  Robert,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof . 12-  4-64 

Stipes,  Roland  J.,  Research  Assoc .  3-24-65 

Rural  Sociology 

Norwood,  Jane  U.,  Ext.  Inst .  9-11-64 

Soil  Science 

Baird,  Guy  B.,  Visiting  Prof .  4-30-65 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Corbett,  Frances  W.,  Ext.  Dist.  Home  Econ...  10-22-64 
Taylor,  Jenny  Lou,  Ext.  Nutritionist  .  4-30-65 

Agricultural  Mission  to  Peru 

Eaton,  Ben,  Jr.,  Business  Administrator  .  8-26-64 

Kemper,  Joel  J.,  Ext.  Animal  Husbandman....  6-13-65 

DESIGN 

Architecture 

Glowczewski,  Jerzy  E.,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Waugh,  Edward  W.,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Hertzman,  John,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Tereszcenko,  Jan,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-65 


.11-30-64 
.  9-  4-64 

.  7-  4-64 
.  8-31-64 
.  8-31-64 


EDUCATION 

Agricultural  Education 

Beam,  Homer  E.,  Assoc.  Prof . 10-31-64 

Industrial  Education 

Oleson,  Kenneth  S.,  Asst.  Prof .  1-31-65 
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Resignation 

School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

ENGINEERING 
Chemical  Engineering 

McGee,  John  C.,  Instr .  3-31-65 

Civil  Engineering 

Zielinski,  Zenon  A.,  Visiting  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Lane,  James  H.,  Instr .  6-30-65 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Heinbockel,  John  H.,  Instr .  6-30-65 

Engineering  Research 

Viswanathan,  T.  S.,  Visiting  Res.  Assoc .  3-31-65 

Bitterhof,  Dorothea,  Research  Asst .  9-30-64 

Baxter,  John  D.,  Research  Engr .  3-31-65 

Van  Dyk,  Dean  F.,  Minerals  Dressing  Engr...  3-31-65 

Industrial  Engineering 

Akkoc,  Can,  Instr .  1-31-65 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Yen,  James  T.,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Afify,  Elsayed  M.,  Visiting  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Rudisill,  Carl  S.,  Instr .  6-30-65 

Mineral  Industries 

Hood,  William  C.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Nuclear  Engineering 
Batchelor,  James  C., 

Reactor  Instrument.  Engr . 10-30-64 

Industrial  Extension  Service 

Macon,  John  A.,  Chemical  Engr .  5-31-65 

FORESTRY 

Forest  Management 

Dyson,  Peter  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  7-30-65 

LIBERAL  ARTS 
Economics 

Garb,  Gerald,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Stober,  William  J.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Cullison,  William  E.,  Instr .  6-30-65 

English 

Martin,  Carter  W.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Hollahan,  Eugene,  Instr .  5-31-65 

Pearce,  Howard  D.,  Instr .  5-31-65 

Sanderlin,  Robert  R.,  Instr .  5-31-65 

History 

Orr,  Oliver  H.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Physical  Education 

Nutter,  Billy  L.,  Instr .  6-30-65 


Resignation 


School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Social  Studies 

Elliott,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Coleman,  James  R.,  Instr .  6-30-65 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Whiteside,  Donald,  Instr .  6-30-65 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Chemistry 

Shen,  Lee  M.  C.,  Instr .  8-31-64 

Experimental  Statistics 

Rohde,  Charles  A.,  Asst.  Prof  .  6-30-65 

Bowman,  John  C.,  Research  Assoc .  4-31-65 

Sinha,  Surendra  P.,  Research  Assoc .  1-31-65 

Mathematics 

Lieberstein,  Herbert  M.,  Visiting  Prof .  1-31-65 

Brawley,  Joel  V.,  Jr.,  Instr .  6-30-65 

Proctor,  Thomas  G.,  Instr .  6-30-65 

Roberts,  Jerry  A.,  Instr .  6-30-65 

Stone,  Margaret  J.,  Instr .  6-30-65 

Teague,  David  B.,  Instr .  6-30-65 

Physics 

Williams,  Dudley,  Prof,  and  Head  .  8-31-64 

TEXTILES 
Textile  Chemistry 

Jin,  Chia  Ren,  Research  Assistant  .  6-30-65 

Textile  Technology 

Wiggins,  Robert,  E.,  Assoc.  Prof .  2-15-65 

Gayler,  Joachim,  Visiting  Res.  Asst.  Prof .  6-30-65 

Lind,  Thomas  C.,  Instructor  .  6-30-65 

GASTON  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Benolken,  George  H.,  Asst.  Prof .  4-30-65 

Bruce,  George  W.,  Instr .  6-30-65 


The  following  Gaston  Technical  Institute  Faculty  were 
transferred  to  Gaston  Community  College: 


Halstead,  William  R . Director 

Cline,  Henry  C . Asst.  Professor 

Fuhrer,  Raymond  A . Asst.  Professor 

Jenkins,  John  M . Asst.  Professor 

Leong,  Vincent  W.  S . Asst.  Professor 

Lunsford,  Paul  C . Asst.  Professor 

McArver,  Eleanor  M . Asst.  Professor 

Michael,  Robert  M . Asst.  Professor 

Robinson,  Clyde  H . Asst.  Professor 

Vance,  John  D . Asst.  Professor 

Crawford,  Richard  N . Instructor 

Ethridge,  William  A . Instructor 
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Resignation 

School,  Department,  Name,  and  Rank  Date 

Heywood,  Carl  W . Instructor 

McAteer,  Porter  L . Instructor 

McDaniel,  John  H . Instructor 

Medford,  Ray  L . Instructor 

Sanders,  Mary  S . Instructor 

White,  Claud  E . Instructor 

White,  Wade  D . Instructor 

Willis,  Robert  L . Instructor 

Zimmerman,  John  E . Instructor 

Griffin,  Grady  M . Teaching  Asst. 

Taylor,  Lucille  F . Actg.  Registrar 

GENERAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Harris,  Marvin  M.,  Driver  Trainer  .  7-24-64 


Ponder,  S.  Gordon,  Asst.  Director,  Ft.  Bragg..  8-31-65 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Stilwill,  Charles  F.,  Asst.  Director, 

Theatre,  College  Union  .  6-30-65 

TELEVISION 

Hall,  George  Leigh,  Director  of  Television....  6-30-65 


RETIREMENTS  1964-65 


Luther  W.  Barnhardt,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  English .  6-30-65 

Everett  N.  Case,  Head  Basketball  Coach  .  6-30-65 

Emerson  R.  Collins,  Ext.  Prof,  and  In  Charge, 

Agronomy  .  6-30-65 


Retirement 


Name,  Rank  and  Department  Date 

Freeman  W.  Cook,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 

Poultry  Science  .  6-30-65 

George  H.  Dunlap,  Dir.  of  Textile  Placement 

and  Ext.  Prof,  of  Textiles  .  6-30-65 

Alvin  M.  Fountain,  Prof,  of  English  .  6-30-65 

Monroe  E.  Gardner,  Prof,  and  Head,  Emeritus, 

Horticultural  Science  .  6-30-65 

Ivan  Hostetler,  Prof,  and  Head,  Industrial  Arts....  6-30-65 
Edward  W.  Ruggles,  Dir.  of  General  Extension....  6-30-65 
Thomas  B.  Smiley,  Instr.  in  Electrical  Engineering  6-30-65 

Herman  W.  Taylor,  Dir.  of  Alumni  Affairs  .  6-30-65 

Rudolph  Willard,  Visiting  Lecturer, 

Industrial  Engineering  .  6-30-65 

Sanford  R.  Winston,  Prof,  and  Head,  Emeritus, 

of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  .  6-30-65 


DEATHS  1964-65 


Hinkle,  Lawrence  E.,  Prof.  Emeritus 

and  Head,  Modern  Languages  . 10-  -64 

McCullough,  Charles  R.,  Prof,  of  Civil  Engineering  8-20-64 
Lambe,  Claude  M.,  Asst.  Prof.  Emeritus 

of  Civil  Engineering  .  2-20-65 

Farrell,  John  C.,  Instr.  in  History  .  3-11-65 

Kelley,  Jack,  Ext.  Prof,  and  In  Charge, 

Ext.  Animal  Husbandry  .  5-23-65 
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